






































































































 Biterature. 


GHENT. 


The pleasant fantasies of a first love 
Have painted Ghent in sunshine un my thought ; 
And long time bappy memory it will prove, 
With warmth, and brightness, and soft-tinting fraught. 
The early matin bell’s sonorous sound ; 
Carved house-fronts ; gables twisted, curved, and tall ; 
Sleepy canal, with shadowy depth profound ; 
Strange, gloomy court-yards ; belfry ; ancient wall ; 
Old wondrous pictures ; a 3; varied lights 
In churches ; the Town with witching build ; 
Fantastic costumes ; priests, nuns, scents and sights ; 
With dreamy places, with dull quiet fill’d ; 
And many a quaintness, travell’d toil requites. 
Honour to Ghent! and men of old so skill’d. 


PROLOGUE TO THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 
Yesterday evening the Prince Consort and the Prince of Wales honoured with 
oy pee te rae oy op 
ac- 
° f distinction ‘wore ‘Lord John ‘Russel, 
Sir David Dundas, Lord Normanton, 
Repton, and Canon Cureton. 
22. 


PROLOGUS IN PHORMIONEM, 1858. 
Mos fuit hic versu jam per tria lustra sacratas 
Vita defunctis solvere justa viris ; 
Spectantiim ut quoties bruma redeunte coronam 
In veteres revocant annua festa locos, 
Pampined nigras contexere fronde cupressos 
Admoneat luctu discolor hora suo. 
Nance etiam exstruimus bello monuments priori, 
Jamque pari Fastos India clade notat : 
Sedibus e nostris bis quatuor,* arma ferentes 
Ante diem externo condidit illa solo, 
Debita sit meritis data lacruma. Nec taken evi 
Rapta novo sit spes maxima flore licet ; 
Nec quod sati perierant, ordine longo 
Quorum abit ad nostros acta juventa Lares, 
Tdcircd hic nimio nunc indulgere dolori, 
Aut planctu titulos dedecorare 1i 


‘emnere 

Feemina subsidiis aciem qua malta labantem 
Juvit, et assidud valnera fovit ope ; 

Feemineis curis animos jue virilem 
Attulit, ilustris imi mantis! 

tur vixit satis ; atque senecte 
Exequant paucos inclyta facta dies. 

Quid si natorum spes deperit? altera proles 
mula virtutum c ue subit. 

Tale sui specimen reddit schola : talibus ausis 
HiActenus acceptum prorcgat illa decus. 

Hine quali puerile regens moderamine pectus 
Excolat in fractum germina nostra Domus, 

Tu videas, Auguste Pater, Regina maritum 
Quem decorat meritis tam tibi juncta tuis ; 

Ars bona cui semper cordi est, cui cura tenellas 
Exemplis mentes instituirse bonis ; 

Quo fautore caput virtus attollit, et almo 


Queque —— floret Musa patrocinio ; 
Te nunc, judicium bis quondam experta benignum 
nova tandem cultior arte vocat. 
Tuque adeo, Princeps, patria spes, quem modo munus 
idimus to ferre virile sago, 
Noscere tu qualis te leta juven' 
Accipit, officio prosequiturque pio ; 
Quid majus meliusve Deum sciat 
Quam tibi virtutes ut det uterque ns? 


In quibus, ut —- viva sub cernis 
Expreeeam gui Principis effigiem. 
Cults multiplicis documentum , et quid 


Eloquio possit lingua diserta, Pater : 
Laas sit qualis acu rem tangere, qualis honestis 
verbis gratia, q decus. - 
itrix dare libera jara volentes, 
vitium pellere quodque domo 
Suadeat exemplo: per dextras sceptra fideles, 
Et solium ic populi cordibus esse, vides, 
Sic vere florere datur : sic itur ad astra ; 
Sic et in eternum facta coronet honos ! 
On the 16th the Prologue terminated as follows, from the 34th line 
ending, “ clarior usque subit :”’— 
Tale sui specimen reddit echola : parcere probris 
Diecat ab eventu lingua maligna suis ; 
Non rité electis tribui cur narret honores, 
Moribus aut aliud posse nocere bonis? 
Quiequid erat, vitio quod quiequam vertere possct, 
Quum stadiis Maio premia mense damus, 
Nemo sibi postb4c rivalem haad tanta merentem 
Mercedem doleat preripuisse suam : 
Si quid preeteritos fertur valuisse annos 
bone dignis fit modd 
Hee animi causa simul egimus ; acta relingui 
Scitis,—longé alios nos docet esse dies. 
Nec Geta quos simalat noster, nec Phedria mores, 
| Seria post lusus cum venit hora, sinit. 
, Quogue magis gnavis ad vitz accedere 
eeiae ache ey a vetet? 
Ann turque licentia sampta pudenter, 
Quid tibi vis rigida, censor inique, nota? 
Nostra viris sanctis decies repetita placebit 
Scena tamen, tali freta patrocinio! 
=a 


HECTOR GARRET OF OTTER. 


CHAPTER V.—THE MOTHER AND CHILD. 
PY is the poor child, Bridget Kennedy ? Does she fare as she should 


“ The child is as fine a child, Master Hector, as if she had been a boy, 
and a Garret, on both sides the house, and will thrive if her mother will 


* General Sir H. W. Barnard, K.C.B.; Major Waterfield ; Capt. Prout ; 
Capt. ease, 13th Regt 
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-| And so I wish her to have my name also, that there may be a complete 


There are mothers that would hinder their bairns in the death- | man did not bear the universal palm? Leslie stove to cultivate her tal- 
rattle, and there are others that so watch their little ones that the angels | ents ; for these in her position there was scarcely a choice of fields, but 
of God are displaced from their cradles; and the weary human care | she had eminently the wer of cbourvation, all bar sharpened motives 
ts and harasses the infant, and its growth.” supplied the defects of her early education. Leslie became a naturalist 
“Tam not learned in these matters, get. You brought me up; I | —the most original and untrammelled of naturalists, for she proceeded 
trust you to rear my children.” upon that foundation of anecdotal and experimental acquaintance with 
‘ shall rear them but their mother, Master Hector ; none shall | herb and tree, insect, bird and beast, and even at eric pheno- 
pm yb Jsned them. I have ruled long at Otter, but I dare not =, whose unalloyed riches are peculiar to rustic and isolated ge- 
“ Settle it as you like. I did not mean them—I was not thinking of 
them at all, I ‘asked for their mother. You have experience. Is she 
well—bappy as she should be !” 
“I wish you would not provoke such mistakes, Master Hector,’’ said 
Bridget, pettishly ; “I wish you would fiad some other name for your 
wife. You know best, but is it snitable to term the nursling and the pa- 
rent by the same title? I am a foolish old woman, but it seems strange 
tome. Your father did not confound them.” 
“ Ah! I daresay not. We will find a Christian name for the new- 
comer, and end the Comedy of Errors, since you dislike it, and Leslie too, 
doubtless ; for women are nice on these points.” 
“Leslie, what shall we call the baby?” inquired Hector Garret the 
next time he stood by his wife’s side, wishing to divert her by a pleasant 
difficulty, and to vary the expression of those large eyes—larger now 
than ever—which, he knew not why, fascinated him by the intensity of 
their gaze. “I cause Bridget to blunder oddly between you two ; 80 set 
her at rest by fixing as soor as you can the momentous question.” 
“ T have fixed,” answered Leslie, quietly. 
“I commend your foresight ; a man, now, would have left the alterna- 
tive open to the last.”’ 
“ Mrs. Garret’s first daughter must be named for Mrs. Garret’s mother,” 
declared Bridget, authoritatively. 
“No,” denied Leslie, hastily; “I have named her for myself—if 
you do not object,” she added, with a flush, half shame, half pride. 
“I? Ob, no; do as you will. It will not solve Bridget’s puzzle ; but I 
am content. Leslie is a bonnie title.” 
Leslie compressed her lip. 4 
“ My mother’s name is bonnier,” she said abruptly ; “my mother’s 
name is Alice.” 
He started, and gazed at her keenly, while she continued, falteringly, 
but with a stubborn will in her speech :— 
“I wish my baby to be mine in everything, particularly as she is a 
girl. I am not wise nor clever, nor strong now. I fear I am often 
wee ; but you will excuse me, because I am a weak, ignorant woman. 
defects are not fatal in a mother ; hundreds have overcome them 
for their children. I trust that I will be, if not what a better woman 
might have been, at least more to my child than any can be. Her 
mother !—so holy a tie must confer some peculiar fitness. Yes; my baby 
is mine, and must lie on my knees, and learn to laugh in my poor face. 
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Hector Garret observed this growing taste, and appreciated it. Leslie 
had ceased to apologize for her stupidity, and to be shy of his scrutiny. 
When he found her uring and preserving this or that specimen, or 
noting down a primitive fact, if he asked an explanation he had one di- 


rectly. 

“ This pale flower, and that with the green flowers, and the great 
leaves, are lady’s-smock and lady’s-mantle ; they say they are named for 
the Virgin, bat I think Adam must have named them in the garden. 
Bridget tells me that the Irish believe that fairies sleep in these bells. 
This is the plant of whose root cats are so fond that they burrow about 
it and aibble it, and as it does not hurt them, I have dug up a bit for 
our puss; little Leslie looks after her already. Ihave been writing 
dowa the day when the swallow twittered at the window, to compare 
with their arrival next sammer. Peggy Barbour saw a double nest with 
one hole lass year ; it must have been an old pair and a young main- 
taining a joint roof-tree. Yes, of course, these are jay’s feathers.”’ 

Another resource which Leslie found within Hector Garret’s perception, 
was that of music. She had been endowed with a flexible, melodious 
voice, and as soon as she had use for them, she gathered by magic a host 
of ditties, blythe or sad, stirring or soothing—from the romantic fervour 
of “ Charlie, he’s my darling,” to the pathos of “ Drummossie Moor,” or 
the homely, biting humour of “ Tibbie Fowler,” to carol to the accom- 
paniment of the ancient spinnet, in order to cheer or lull the child. 

Hector Garret would move to his study-window, and open it softly, in 
the gloaming hour when the purplé sunset was on the sea, and the bats 
abroad from the old chimneys, to listen to his wife in the room above 
singing to her child. He did not hear her music otherwise ; if he had 
solicited it, she would have complied with a little surprise, but he did 
not seek the indulgence. 

The alteration in Leslie which matured her unexpectedly from a girl 
to a woman, affected powerfully both the arbiters of her destiny. Bridget 
Kennedy, from her tyrant, was fairly transformed into her warmest and 
most faithful adherent. There was something high and great in the 
wild old woman, that could thus at once confess her error, admit - 
ness in any form in another, and succumb to it reverently. ruly, 
Bridget Kennedy was like fire to the weak and foolish, a scourge and a 
grisly phantom ; to the brave and capable, a minister fearless, fond, and 
uatiring to her last breath. 

It was very strange to Hector Garret to be sensible of Bridget’s lapse 
from his side, to hear the preseat madam, the subdued, diligent woman, 
canonised to the level of the grand, ~ lady of Otter to whom Bridget 
had been so long frantically loyal. He said to himself that the child had 
helped to effect it, the precious descendant, the doted-on third - 
tion, but he was uncertain. He himself was so impressed with pa- 
tient woman he had formed from the lively girl, so tortured by a convic- 
tion that he bad gagged and fettered her—that her limbs were cramped 
and benumbed, her atmosphere oppressive, her life self-denying, that he 
could bear it no longer. 

“ God forgive me, Leslie, for the wrong I have done you,”’ he confessed 


union between us.” 

He knew now what intelligence had reached her ; but while the old 
wound burnt afresh, the shyness of the still but sensitive nature, the 
pride of the grave strong man, were offended and injured. He was only 
conscious of the petulant, unreasonable, unkind surface ; he did not 
sound the deep resentment and jealousy beneath ; he did not dream of 
the anguish of the secret cry whose outward expression strack upon his 
vexed ears ; he did not hear the inner protest, “I will not have my baby 
bear his love’s name; recal her to him, be a memorial of her ; be ad- 


dressed with fondness as much for the sake of old times as for her own, | one night with a remorseful face, when she stood, constrained 

the innocent !—be ee up to resemble Alice, trained to follow in her | and pensive, on his joyless hearth. 

footsteps, until, if I died, my child would be more Alice Boswell’s than} She looked up quickly, ehe laughed a dry | . “You are dream- 
t 


mine. Never, never!” 
Hector Garret little knew Leslie Bower ; slowly he arrived at the dis- 
covery. —s a troubled A. nen se es certainty. Not J 
transparent, t-hearted, humble girl, w! a safe, prosperous coun’ 

home, an honourable position, a kindly regard, left more than satisfied 
—happy ; but the visionary, enthusiastic woman, confiding, but claim- 
ing confidence for confidence ; tender and true, but d like sin- 
a oes purity, and power of devotion. Had he but known an 


first : but a man’s fate lies in one woman ; had he but left her in 
Why was Hector Garret not resigned? It was a cruel mistake, bat it 
She | might have been worse, for hearts are aod 


deceitful, and what is false 
erred ine: ; A - suet eatin tas ae Here - 

pam = ler ey. tampering with truth—reluctan' y; mis y | ment, comfortless , compulsory esteem ; but there 
ing sal v, ome th ' ri 0 boul 
ng salve to 


en in the no malignant hate, no base revenge. 
with an But Hector Garret not rest : 

preeumptuous conceit of protecting and befriending the young full 
on rapid, free, and rejoicing, had he only refrained from diverting its 


ing,” she replied. “How much larger Otter is 
it was a mere cupboard in com: . How much pleasanter the fields 
and hills and sands than the grimy, noisy streets where my head ached, 
and my eyes were weary. And little Leslie is a thousand times dearer 
than m oun penenh, © am companions that I ever possessed, ush, 
hush! I hear ; don’t detain me, unless for anything that I can 
do for you—because nothing keeps me from Leslie.’’ 

The coals of fire were heaped upon his head ; there could be no repa- 


the Glasgow house ; 


formali' 
than his wife ; he walked his lands a moody, harassed man. The 
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current into a dull, dark, long-drained channel, where it was dammed is ed absence, his short stated visits ; he would be with her 
up or oozed out sluggishly, gloomily, despairingly—without natural | at any time within doors or without—to pms = a word or look, and 
spring-time, sunshine, abundance, gladness, until lost in the great sea. as he came, to ntably and inconsistently. It vexed 

He had viewed but the soft silken bud, whose dee was drunk je ; she tried not to see it ; it made her curious, anxious ; and what 
with dew,—its subtle, spicy fragrance pervading, after the | had she to do with Hector Garret’s flushed cheek and shining eye? 
leaves were drooping aud the bloom fied ; its rich, royal hues were yet | Some anniversary, some combination of present associations and past re- 
to come. In his blind coarse blandering he had mistaken the bud for | collections—a tendency to fly from himeelf, bays J at times the most 
the flower, the portal for the church ; he had entered with heedless, pro- | self-controlled—might have caused this change in his a Ah! 
fane foot, and blighted the blossom and rifled the altar. For the leaves | better twist and untwist the rings of little ’s fair , and dress 
had been uncl the gates unbarred under his neglect; and Leslie, | and undress her as she had done her doll; better examine the shell 


with a noble woman’s frankness, generosity, and meekness—that true 
meekness which oftenest cleaves and melts the ringing metal of a high 
spirit— Leslie had begua to love him, to fix her heart upon him, to grow 
to him—stolid, sardonic statue that he was!—until that shock ex 
his flaws and wrenched her from her hold. Better to be thus radely dis- 
severed, perhaps, than to waste ber womanliness, puny and pale from its 
vi , bald nourishment, on a fraud and a farce. 

ector Garret awoke from his delusion, from his scholarly reveries, 
his active enterprise. ‘“ He that provideth not for his own house is worse 
than an infidel.” So be watched Leslie: he saw her rise up with her 
thoughtful face, very individual it appeared now, and go pp and down 


cracked by the yellow-hammer, and count the spots 
herself with so uncongenial a 


i 


e. 

of Otter were _— of the harvest home, 
the plentiful feast, and af dance in spacious barn where their 
share of the fruits of the earth was about to be garnered. Leslie stood 
in her complimentary gay gala ribands, with her fingers meeting upon 
her wedding-ring, looking y and with interest on the 
stalwart men, the loving lads and lasses, the cordial bus- 
bands and wives. Hector Garret, 


carrying her baby; He was aware that she was it as her | their health and prosperity drunk in a per, but 
treasure ; that she was saying to herself some such words—“ Silver and | the scene as if its good was his evil, its curse. 
id have I none, bat this is my pearl beyond price ; she will be enough | In the church where Leslie her bridal —and 


for me ; she must be so ; I will make berso. She and I will waste no 
more silly tears on hard, changeable men. They are not like us, little 
daughter ; they pass us by, or they love us once with flerce desire ; and 
when satiated or balked, they turn to us again to please their eye, flatter 
their ear, vary their leisure; to anatomize and torture like other fa- 
vourites of an hour. We will have none of them, save to do our duty. 
We will live for each other.’’ 


it is to be feared in ber volatile youth squandered as many of her golden 
moments of devotion, as did the wife and daughter of good Dr. Prim- 
rose, of whom she had read as a warning, not as an example—wher 
Leslie listened to the cl: man, and bent her head in penitence and 
roe oo See y Hector Garret’s gesture of restlessness and 
care. 
When the new moon was rising in the sky, as lustrous and as 


Not that she deprived him of bis rights as a father ; she was too mag- 
nanimous to be unjust, and she would not have balked that puppet, to 
whose service consecrated herself, of one privilege which any pangs 
of hers could purchase. She had rather that motive, than auy notion 
that 


Som, wae woe 

Premed image from his heart. 
She presented their child to him with a serious stateliness, as if it was 
ipated her from 


diately : she was righteous as well as valiant—yes, very valiant, He 
contemplated her steadfastness with wonder. After the blow which over- 
came her, when a compensation =o her—a blessing to atone for 
the gall in her cup, she accepted it cherished it, and set herself to be 
grateful for it, and worthy of it immediately. The fortitude which, after 
the involuntary, inevitable rebellion, would permit no more idle repin- 
ing, the decent pride that hid its*own disease and bore it brayely, even 
the sternness that set its teeth against reaction—be the mall ; 


What is often proposed, rarely practised, Leslie did. She changed her 
ways, with what travail of apizié. what beart-sickness she alone could 
tell. It is no common, slight, or safe influence that causes a revulsion in 
the whole bodily system ; it is no skin-deep puncture that bleeds inward- 
ly ; it ismo easy lesson that the discipline lays to heart : but Leelie sur 
mounted and eurvived it. She bad escaped her bili 


straightforwardly, t with a sedateness and 

ee oe an cok ak cen ts poten) ara OO 
uire, but wou something every every 

ant Otter should own no abler mires Thee for her j 





Cooper, 











thege thousand years, the same moon han; 

pacing up and unquiet and dissat 

the little one look up and clap her hands, 
after a weary absence to 


pon him pale and cold as the moon above her, and ad- 
dressed him, “ See, yonder is a ship doubling Earlrecraig point and steer- 
ing into the Otter sea.” om 
CHAPTER VI.—THE STORM. 
The October winds, tossing the late oats and the frosted heather, were 
lashing the Otter sea into heaving waves and flakes of foam. That west- 
ern sea has its annals and its ies, ag well as den and moor. Edward 


ty umber eaters, “ ‘s 
noble head” and “ beauty’s flowery crown,’’ the im from the Far 
West, and the child at his father’s door, sank like lead, fathoms beyond 
the aid of modern science with its myriads of inventions and its hardy 
self-confidence. 

The few fishers of Otter were exposed to the swell rolling from NewjEng- 
land and Labrador to Galloway and Argyle; many a Jam 

windows, many an anxious woman forsook her 

brood, and under sheltering plaid ran here and there, dizzy and 

desperate, to beg for counsel, and tidings of the husband and other 

whose boat was due, and who was still exposed to the pitiless fury of the 
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they were lost, these wives aad mothers were bereaved indeed. The Sa- 
bine women did not cling to their rough masters with more touching 
fidelity. The men were in trouble—their imprudence, their intemperance, 
their violence were blotted out, 

Leslie went home in distarbance and pain. She, too, placed a light in 
her window ; she, too, left ber infant uatended, and strained her eyes to 
pierce the storm. Hector Garret must have descried her figure as he ap- 
proached the house, for he came straight to her room, and stood a mo- 
ment with his dripping dress and a glow on his face. 

“ Don’t go, ie ; I'll be back presently.” 

She put a force upon herself, busied herself with the refreshments 
laid out for him. He came in immediately, and advanced towards her 
with the same eager phrase, “ Don’t go, Leslie,” and he grasped her 
gown lightly. She sat down while he ate aad drank. 

“Tit have a cap of tea, Leslie; pour me out my tea as you used to 
do.’ She had always poured out tea for him, but not with him close by, 
and his detainiag hand upon her dress. 

“ This is like old times. They were very foolish—those old times, but 
they have their sweetness to look back upon them.’ She interrupted 


“ They are all safe, are they not?” 

“ Every man of them, thank God.’’ 

He was spent with his exertions ; he was fevered and incoherent ; she 
let him speak on, detailing the minutest particular. She even said with 
animation, aud the tears in her eyes— , 

“ Their protector and deliverer! God will bless you for this, Hector 
Garret.” He beat his head, but he held out his arms. 

“ Will you bless me, Leslie ?” 

His voice was thick and hoarse ; it petrified her, so still was she—so 
dumb ; and at that moment there came a loud knocking at the door, and 
importunate voices demanding the Laird of Otter. 

e obeyed the summons, spoke with his servants a little time, and re- 
turned to find Leslie in the same arrested posture, with the same 
blanched face. He had resumed his seaman’s coat, and carried his cap 
in his hand. He was calm now, and smiling, but with a face wan and 
shadowed with an inexpressible cloud. 

“Tt may not be, Leslie,” he said, soft and low ; “ Nigel Boswell’s boat 
is in sight, struggling to make Harlscraig; he was always rash and uo- 
skilled, though seaward born and bred. If he is not forestalled, his boat 
will be bottom upmost, or crashed like glass within the hour. I trast I 
will save him ; but if there be peril and death in my path, then listen to 
what I say, and remember it. Whatever has gone before, at this mo- 
ment I am yours ; you may doubt it, deny it—I swear it, Leslie. Des- 

ise me, reject me if you will ; I cannot perish misinterpreted and mis- 
fodgea. I loved Alice Boswell. My love is ashes with its object. I did 
not love you once ; I love you now. I love a living woman truer, high- 
er, holier than the dead; and for my love’s sake, not for my vows—the 
first for love, if it be the last.” 

He had her in his arms ; his lingering kisses were on her eyes, her hair, 
ber hands. He was gone, and still she remained rooted to the ground, 
smitten. Was it amazement, anger, terror?—or was it a wild throb of 
exultation for that, the real moment of their union? or because she had 
won him—she was his who had slighted her, sinned against her—but 
who was still Hector Garret, manly, wise, and noble—the hero of her 


hood. 

She was roused reluctantly by the entrance of Bridget Kennedy, shak- 
ing in every limb. 

“ Madam, why did you let Master Hector go ?—he has had the look of 
a doomed man this many a day—to seek the company of hisenemy. The 
good and the bad, the tares and the wheat! It is thus that men are 
called as plain as when the Banshee cries. Madam, say your prayers for 
Master Hector while he is still in time.” 

“TI must go to him, Bridget; I must follow him. Don’t try to keep 
me. He is my husband, too, The peor women were crowding on the 
beach this morning. Let me go!” 

She understood that he was exposing himself for another—that his life 
was on the turning of a straw. She ran upstairs, but she did not seek 
ber child, and when she descended, Bridget still to fetch her mantle 
and bonnet. The old woman did not seek to detain her; bat as she 
peered out after her and wrung her hands, ejaculated through her chat- 
tering teeth, “ She will bring Mecter back if anything can ; naught 
will her. I, poor miserable wretch, would but clog her swiftness. 
Ay! he will bearken to her voice; he has bey Merwe Foal the sound 
weeks and months. Who would have said that Master Hector, like Sam- 
son, would twice be given a prey toa woman! He will hear her above 
the winds and waves; bedy or soul, he will obey as he did Alice Bos- 
well twenty years in fire and ruin.” 

Leslie hurried on in the darkness, her little feet tripping, her slight 
form borne back by the blast. Not thus had she wandered on those sunny 
summer days when she first knew Otter ; but there was that within, in 
the midst of her distress, that she would not have resigned for that light 
life twice over. 

She reached the beach ; the roar of the surf was in her ears, the shriek 
of the wind, but no human presence was visible, There flashed back 
upon her the vision of her hopelessness and helplessnesss on such ano- 
ther blustering, raging night, but the recollection brought no comfort. 
She paused in dismay, with nothing but the mist and the driving rain 
before her. Stay! obscurely, and at intervals, she caught sight of a 
light, now borne on the crest of the giant waves, now sunk and lost, at 
their sport and mercy. Hark! a pistol-shot; that must be Boswell’s 
appeal for aid ; and yonder lay Earlscraig—yonder also was Hector toil- 
ing to rescue his ancient friend and persistent foe. She should be there 
too. At Earlscraig their destiny should be wrought out—the end at- 


tained. 

Leslie men along in the tumult of earth and sky ; the road was more 
than a mile, at such a season and in such weather, toilsome, dangerous 
—but what deeds have not tender women achieved, strung by love or 


hate. 

When Leslie gained the promontory, she found the old house deserted 
—the few servants were on the shore, aiding or watching Hector Garret 
and his men in their efforts to save the last of his line, cast away within 
the shadow of his rocks and towers. 

Leslie shrank from descending among the spectators, she remained spent 
and breathless, but resolute still, where she could spy the first wayfarer, 
hear the first shout of triumph, and steal away in the darkness, fleeing 
home unmarked and undetained. 

It was the first occasion on which she had been to Earlscraig. The 
situation, at all times exposed, was now utterly forlorn. The spray was 
rising over the land, the waves were sapping its foundation ages old, the 
weird winds tearing at the coping of the shattered house ; on the side 
where Alice Boswell’s turret stood, stones were rumbling, wild weeds 
streaming. The scene was very dismal and.ecerie, but Leslie did not 
shudder or faint ; her senses were bent on one aim, she was impervious to 
all else. She sank down In a kneeling position, staring with bow gre | 
eyes, ying with her whole heart in an agony. The light which ha 
beguiled her, after tossing to and fro, passed beyond her sight ; she could 
not regain it, she could only continue ready to seize the first signal of 
bliss, or woe, 

It did not come. The storm raged more madly ; the desolation grew 
more appalling ; Leslie’s brain began to whirl; the solitude was rife 
with shapes and voices. 

Above all stood fair Alice Boswell, wreathed in white flames—from 
wavering cloudy mass of forms the gallant exile plunged anew into the 
flood, now seething and rushing to meet its prey. 

“Ob woman—Alice Boswell—I did not neal your lover; P kept 
him from me long after God and man had given him to me. There are 
no vows and caresses in the grave. We have bad but one meeting and 
parting ; butone! Oh, stranger, he is spending bis life for her brother, 
as you were ready to fling down yours for her. Will none of you be ap- 

? Then take us both ; in mercy leave not the other! In death 
jet us not be divided !” 

@ was over ; Leslie into insensibility. When she re- 
covered herself the spectres of that horrible dream still flitted around her, 
for did she not distinguish through the surge and the blast Hector Gar- 
ret’s foot speeding to receive his doom ? 

But “ Leslie,”’ not “ Alice,” was his cry. Beneath the very arches 
of Earlecraig, where fair Alice Boswell had stood, her rich hair decked 
for one, her bright eyes sparkling for another sandal buckled for a third, 
and waved to him her band, boon enough for her slave. “ Leslie!” “ Les 
lie !” was his ery, uttered with such aching | g, such bitter despair. 
It was the wail of no mocking ghost, but the human cry of a breaking 


heart. 

Leslie’s tongue clove to the roof of her mouth ; but no need of speech 
to indicate to him his weak, flattering treasure. Found once more! 
of explanailon, vo reprosch for fly sad" demertion, ne teoltal of Us 

exp on, DO re’ no ital of his 
labours, no information regarding others, but—strange from Hector Gar- 
ret’s otere lips, and sweet as strange—murmure of fondness and devotion : 
“ Sweet , Sweet wife, sweet mother—mother of my child—mine 
only, mine still, mine always.” Scoutings at weariness, cheery reckon- 
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ings of their way, his heart beating against bers, her cheek to his; and 
it was only when Bridget Kennedy opened the door, and he asked her 
whether she had yet a chamber for this truant, that Leslie was aware 
how well Hector Garret had performed his part, and how many guests 
the hospitable walls of Otter sheltered that eventfal night. 

Bridget was solemnly praising Heaven, whose arm had been about 
oom C. restored them both in the flower of their days, to Otter, and to 

eir bairn. 

“ We have come back for more than Otter and the bairn, Leslie. Brid- 
get and all the men of Ayr could not have held her here, my faithful 
wife that needs must be my love, she has proved herself so trae !”” 

He was throwing off her drenched cloak, chafing her cold hands. 
One of them was clenched on its contents. He opened the stiffened fin- 
gers, and found a lock of hair. 

“ It was all relating to you which I had, Hector,’ she whispered ; “I 
took it long ago, with your knowledge but without your t 
would not look at it, or touch it; I kept it for little Leslie. But you 
said that you were mine, and it was something of yours to hold; you 
were mine, and it was part of you.” 

“ Better for Sco’ that weans greet than bearded men,” averred the 
Lord of Glamis ; but he said not, better for the men, nor better for those 
who plight hand and heart with them, that the keen clear eye melt not, 
either with ruth or tenderness. Nay, the plants of household faith and 
love, scathed by some lightning flash, pinched by some poverty of soil, 
will lift their heads and thrive apace when once they have been watered 
with this heavenly rain—and like the tree of the Psalmist growing by 
the river, will flourish pleasantly, and bear much ly fruit thenceforth, 
mp fade not at ail, but instead, be transplanted into “ the land that is 
lar away.’ 
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IN RE, MIND AND MATTER. 

Bobbie was the name of an old bachelor Scotchman and odd character 
who kept an old-book shop in a certain university town of North Britain. 
He was a little man, with keen gray eyes under a high wriokled fore- 
head, over which straggled one or two friendless hairs, of which there 
bever were so many on his head since I knew it, but that they might have 
been d is feat were sharp, with a constant look of care ; his 
whiskers white and thin ; his voice shrill; and his lips thin, as if worn 
with use. Everything was sharp and thin about him, from his knees to 
his nose. His black coat was tight and bare, and his black trousers yel- 
low and snuffy, He kept bimeelf as he kept his favourite authors—whom 
he wouldo’t disgrace by binding afresh—no, not to make them fetch 
double the money. 

He never had any other name than Bobbie ; or if he had, nobody knew 
it. Something about him forbade inquiry: there was no sign over his 
door ; and he never gave receipts orcredit. My instincts told me he was 
a Smith—Mr. Robert Smith. ite had the tread of a Smith—laid his feet 
on the world’s soil like one with a right to do it—steadily, frankly, flatly, 
deliberately. He had the humanity of a Smith—that feeling for the spe- 
cies which, however it may be with other persons, is always perfect in the 
breast ofa Smith. So it ought to be. Aren’t the Smiths, in a sort, hu- 
man society? Others may have the feeling, but it is only among the 
Smiths that humanity can rank with the family affections. And lastly, 
he had that reserve about his name which characterises the Smiths: he 
never told it to anybody ; nobody knew it. Not that the Smiths gene- 
rally deny themselves ; but none of them ever had so fine a sense of what 
was due to the family. “Homo sum,” &. “Smith sum,” &. There 
is no occasion to mention the particular genus ; he lived and died as Bob- 
bie the Bookseller. 

No one knew what he was in the beginning, or when the raw material 
of him was cast into the mould of the old book-shop. But the casting 
was perfect—he fitted it exactly. A cubic foot added to its space—an 
inch to the counter—would have made harmony — between him 
and it, As it was, he harmonised, soul and body of him, with everything 
in it. With the stock-in-trade, indeed, his mind had a sort of Corsican 
brotherhood. Like it, he emacked of every system and of all knowledge ; 
his kaleidoscopic views changed with its changes, whether made by sale 
or purchase. nothing was doing, and there was no new book to be 
assimilated, he would sit for hours as steadily as the books on their 
shelves, and looking as strai; before him, brooding over some owlish 
| anny in metaphyeics — 

owl? He had always food for reflection. 

Of his many peculiarities, only one is to the purpose. In the flax of 
his mind, two things were as firmly fixed as posts in a river—his beliefin 
the supremacy of reason and his sense of duty. “ Vivere convenienter 
nature’ was his sum of all the commandments ; and whenever reason 
pointed the way, Bobbie put his best foot forward—a dreadfully practi- 
cal little man. But ae his own reason—which was none of the best—and 
not reason in general, was his guide, he was continually falling into ex- 
travagances. It was his foible to be always illustrating the power of 
mind over matter—if mind couldn’t triumph over matter, where was 
Treason’s supremacy or the stoical doctrine ? 

The said doctrine had hardly fair play from Bobbie—he understood it 
so literally. Nature was something less than a blanket, and included 
neither cornfields nor stall-oxen, opinion nor laws. We were all right in 
a state of natare—so said Rousseau—mischief entered the world with in- 
ventions and conventions, especially the latter. Wherever he got the 
notion—most likely from some forgotten work of the eighteenth century, 
long since gone out of stock, Bobbie had it that all the most deplorable 
evils were due to conventions (meaning conventionalities) ; and from 
this » g, in the obscurities of his brain, 4 string of heresies as long 
and sickly as the shoots of a potato ina dungeon. It would shock you 
to enumerate them. There was redson to fear marriage was a conven- 
tion. Polygamy here, monogamy there ; here many wives, there many 
husbands: bah, it was a convention! Property was a convention—any 
proof wanted for that ?—the evil were less if the law were clearer ; it 
was a perfect muddle of a convention! The very order of society 
was a convention—pampered aristocracies, high caste, low caste, hu- 
mane institution of American slavery! Of course it was a conven- 
tion! Religion—yes, we weep to record it—religion was a conven- 
tion. Nature in Ame | on the face of it, it was supernatural !— 
and Bobbie would array all the religions of the world, from Mumbo-Jum- 
boism to Mormonism, and bewail the folly of mankind. It wasn’t much 
one honest man could do ; but he would doit. He wanted nature, and 
not conyevtions, and, while there was life in him, he would stand up 
against conventions! 

One day he stumbled on a syllogism, which nearly proved the death of 
him, by knocking him up against a hitherto unsuspected convention. 
“ Lose of time ir an evil ;” the major, good. “Sleep is a loss of time ;” 
the minor, bad, but not so to Bobbie. “ Therefore sleep is an evil”— 
conclusion quite alarming! Being an evil, sleep was a convention! Bob- 
bie, who loved his night’s rest, and never opened till 10 A.M, was dis- 
sressed at the ae of this new martyrdom to —- ; for him to 
discover a convention was to stand up against it ; he was far too practi- 
cal and moral a man not to suffer from his false conclusions, So he 
banged at the joints of that syllogism with all his logic to see whether they 
were sound ; and still the inexorable major and minor turned round en 
them to the conclusion. He consulted a student of metaphysics on the 
subject, who attacked the minor with the vigour of eighteen ; denied it, 
used bad language to it, called it a petitio principii ; short, 





and necessary ways of employing it. Bobbie’s pride of intellect was 
touched. He defended the minor. Sleep was time lost to activity—an 
evil—a convention ; and he would show that and the power of mind over 
matter by doing without it. 

The night following his conversation with the gownsman, Bobbie 
opened the campaign against the newly detected t ny. He took no 
one into his secret, and meant to by a discovery that 
would add a third to human life, if it would not pave the way to a tri- 

shop, 
and adjusted himself for the night. He spent it on the whole pleasantly, 
reading a Locke on the ing before midnight ; writing out 
the fatal sylloglem, and a note of his tata and fee) till three ia the 
morning ; drank a glass of cold water, and exercised himself in | z 
over the chairs placed at intervals in a circle round the table till balf- 
past three ; sat a while at the fire ; feeling drowsy about four, went down 
to the shop for Tom Paine, where he was thoroughly roused by a con- 
versation, in a screaming Oe Se with a man, 
who was surprised by seeing light through the chinks; read Tom 
ee eS en | ae ee ee ee 
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that sleep so far from belng a loss of time, was one of the most healthful 


he saw to his coal- | the 


without hope of triumph. Why should I, the divine Zyo (Bobbie deified 
his reason], for a moment be lost in the unfathomed— [A gap here.] 
Arms of Morpheus forsooth! the pagan b 0 

you have led us, with your vagaries, into this time-destroying conven- 
tion—this curious putting of ourselves by in sleep—this voluntary exile 
of consciousness and power which we nightly euffer—th’ Gap \. 
But I am throwing off the thrall: And then came the 

had to rub his eyes many times before finishing his scribbling ; and when 
the clock struck twelve, and he rose for a change of employment, they 
were red and hot, and his head was aching. But he firmly believed that 
the majesty of the will being once asserted, nature would interfere to re- 
adjust matters, and he should be free, nor longer liable to be caught and 
clasped to the bosom of the insinuating pagan hypothesis! When, there- 
fore, he tried to read, the print on the , and colours red, 
blue, and black, came and went upon it; and whea shook his head 


1 | to rid himself of these impediments, he shook out long webs and strings 


of gauze that spread and hung before his eyes, with broken edges, rents 
here aad there ; here blotches of black, and there of blood, always shift- 
ing, always going downwards out of sight, and reappearing immedi- 
ately from above on their way down again ; while numerous flies went 
in and out, and up and down in the gauze, and completed his distraction. 
Reading became quite impossible. He now bethought him of the shop 
again. He went down, lit the gas, kindled the fire, and gave the place 
every appearance of business, save that the door was shut and the shut- 
ters on the windows. He set himself in his customary seat, as if he were 
ss customers, just as he had done any time for twenty years ; and 
doing nothing, held himself awake, if not by sheer force of habit—it was 
never heard of that he napped in the shop—at least by a strong effort of 
will. At three, another change became necessary : his feet were sleep- 
ing, if he wasn’t—O weakness of matter !—and he had some difficulty in 
trailing himself up stairs. Once there, he put on the kettle, made and 
drank a cup of strong tea, ate some bread and butter ; and it now being 
after four, he spent the remainder of the morning till breakfast-time in 
playing loo with himself for high stakes, working Dumby’s cards with 
great anxiety for that imaginary individual's interests. The shop was 
opened at eight. The issues in the t cause, “ Mind and Matter,” 
Bobbie for the plaintiff, were now repidly evolving themselves. - As the 
day advanced, he felt like one in an uncomfortable dream. His fancy 
became active, and twisted everything at its will into the maddest gro- 
tesqueries ; his thoughts played leap-frog in the chambers of bis brain, 
and congested on his tongue, striving for expression. It was mooted 
about that day that Bobbie had lo-t his wits. He stood up as usual to 
the business of conversation, and the students who dro in could make 
nothing of him. The little man’s gray eyes were ; the wrinkles on 
his brow were deepened ; and there was ‘a stoop on his back, that used to 
be straight as rush. Alas! for the supremacy of Reason! His absur- 
dities and inconsistencies, that spread over many weeks, were amusing, 
exhibited in so many minutes, were terrific—sheer insanity. In the same 
breath, he was a baboon with Monboddo, and recollected with Plato the 
state of pre-existence! In the same breath he agreed with Hume and 
Berkeley. Conscience was at once the divine monitor and a convention ; 
and he went in for the Ptolemaic system against an intending purchaser 
of the Principia. He shut the shop that night an hour before his usual 
time, and thus confirmed the ons which his behaviour had already 
awakened in the minds of his neighbours. 

The third night opened with a game at “loo.” No notes, no feelings, 
no particulars of his experiences. If his crotchets had not been so firmly 
rooted in him, he would have given up the cards by this time in re, 
“Mind and Matter,” as well as literally. But Bobbie was no common 
litigant. He had foreseen and provided against the weakness of matter 
leading mind, through sheer pity, into a compromise of its claims. He 
had printed the fatal syllogism in fatal red ink, in a large hand, and 
pasted it on the four sides of hisroom. It stared him into a sense of 
duty on whichever side he turned : 


NO COMPROMISE! 
Loss of time is an evil. 
Sleep is a loss of time. 
Sleep is an evil. 


So on he went with hie lvo ; ~ hy victor, now himself; strict re- 
j double ; 


sweeps the ; languid 

Dumby!” hitch in reckoning with by ; pause to consider ; 

; } game to the last ; splashes the cards 

floor, and paces up and down over them em Mi hearts, 

ook up at him, het aprera anger. It 

is past midnight. He is on the alert now; a chairs, tables, sofas, 

everything that suggests sitting, 2 lying. It is two o'clock ; how 

heavily and-drowsily the great church-clock sounds the hour! This can- 

not last. Now, then, for his grand effort. He himself down stairs, 

feeee Gecngy ee Sag, Se into the street, and in the direction of the 
8. 

He never reached them. He had bravely wrestled with his enemy, but 
it threw him. His brain and blood were full of dreams that should have 
been three days old by this time, and they weighed upon him till he sat 
down on a cold stone by the wayside, when they made brief work of him, 
and stretched him his full length on the The divine “ Ego” of 
him went into exile, while the pagan hypothesis roughly held the mortal 
part to earth! Verdict for the defendant. 

It was well for Bobbie that the watchman, who had been for three 
nights puzzled by his extraordinary proceedings, over and in the little 
shop, had satisfied himself that all was not right ; and being a kind soul, 
not to say =a had kept an eye on the premises, and d the 
little man when he saw him issue es © maniee from E door. 
His first idea, on coming up to him where he lay, was that 
he had poisoned himself, and was dead; so he sprang his rattle, 
and having procured assistance, had Bobbie conveyed to the nearest 
house, where he was stretched out, apparently lifeless, on a bed 
vacated for him by the humane landlord, who hurried away for 
a doctor. The doctor, when he came and inspected him, pronounced 
him a living man, swore a round oath or two at the watch for their stu- 
pidity, and tried to arouse him. This was more than could be done, 

owever. They pulled him, nipped him, water on him to ne puf- 
eS. At last they took him home, put him safely into his own bed, and 
eft him. 

It was Friday morning when Bobbie was put to bed. When he awak- 
ened, the sun was streaming in upon him, and the church-bells were 
ringing their last peals, all over the city. Bobbie sat up in bed, bewil- 
dered, trying in vain to recall what had , when his door opened, 
and the neighbour-body who, for a consideration, kept things right about 
him, en‘ and threw up ber hands: “ Thank Heaven, Bobbie, ye’ve 
waukened ; a’ thought ye wis gaen to sleep till doomsday!” The true 
nature of the ple flashed upon him, and he buried his face, crim- 
son with shame, under the bedcl 

Bobbie continued in after-times to believe as firmly as ever in the ma- 
jesty of the will, the supremacy of reason, tri of miad over matter, 
and in the diabolical nature of the conventions ; but it was observed that 
he always qualified his creed @ saving-clause to the effect that there 





were some regard to which, from the 
entreme weakness of the flesh resulting from confirmed habit, the mind 
was not to be ted to exercise itedominion. He of su 


ing the experiment ; so he continued in his self-complacency 
of conventions, till the grand smasher of all eonventious removed him. 
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LISBON. 


T fell asleep last night at iwenty minutes past eleven, somewhere off 
coast of Portugal, which was then a mere blue-rimmed line on our 
right—or, shal! I say, starboard !—the sea running by us in rolling hills 
of blue liquid, ghastly and livid. This morning, at half-past seven, I 
awake, look out of my square bedroom porthole and see, beating up 

, & merry, sunny sea, of the exact colour of 
soda-water ; with a light playful effervescing froth feathering about its 
fluent curves. 


“ Halloa, steward! Why, the great steam-engine, stops. Are we 
going down t” . ; 

No, we are sn' Ge Toe, wad tow off the famous Belem 
watek-tower that Dos Manuel (surnamed the Fortunate) built. We are 
waiting for the adouaneros, or Custom House officers, to come on board, 
and the sanidad, or health officers to give us and pronounce our 
bill of health clean ; for we have been visiting where the yellow 
fever is raging, and have been threatened and worried with flag-signals at 
Oporto, and we may be put in quarantine,— fifteen imprisonment, 
with not even hard ey ives with. = — e 
There is a great pu’ boats, locking strapping 
bags and portmanteaus ; for we are near and are going to land. 
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she is so anxious about, is bard at work packing the two hemispheres safe | 
for transport ; the puling little usher who is going out to the Catholic | 
college at Lisbon, at last tries to drag himself out of his little tray of a 
berth, which he has for seven days kept immoveably in ; the Newcastle 
lawyer, who fancies every place like Constantinople, and contradicts you 
about everything out of Murray, bustles about his boxes, which are | 
being hauled out of the hold. A ——- under our bow, and a strong 
voice hailing us. It is the quarantine boat, manned by eight stout Por- 
tuguese, with straw hats, and red sashes round their waists. The officer 

ing official papers in his hand, stands up, and directs the men to pull 
in under our quarter, that he may come on board. Among the men are 
two handsome stalwart blacks, with bare arms, swollen with ro; of 
straining muscles. I feel directly that I am in a country connected with 
the Brazils, and that the old slave element in the population bas not yet 
died out. 

Now we have got our sanitary passport ; and, though ove or two 
brown-coated officials remain on our decks, we drop down the Tagus to- 
wards Lisbon ; we drop past Belem, that little filagree matchpot of a 
tower, witb its enriched windows of Moorish origin, its twisted cable cor- 
niees, and pierced balconies ; we pass the convent built to celebrate Vasco 
de Gama’s Indian discovery ; we drop along the grand river, past white, 
dusty-looking hills covered with olives, and flocks of wind-mills. We 
pass, on the other hand, curious earth-cliff banks and small villages that 
seem to bave come down to the great river-side to drink. Far away, be- 
hind us, we leave Belem guarding the entrance of the green and frothy 
river, the distant Torres Vedras lines, the Saint Julian fort that Welling- 
ton strengthened, and the taper tower beyond the bar, where the surf runs 
threateningly. 

Now we pass more houses and convents, yellow, and blue, and rose- 
coloured buildings ; aud the great sloping-terraced city of Lisbon rans 
down the hillside to meet us. We have reached the great red egg- 
shaped buoy of the Peninsula and Oriental Company’s steamers opposite | 
the Black Horse Square ; where a mounted bronze statue, like that of 
the Commandante in Don Juan, stands on guard, A flock of meee 
boats surround us, the crews jabbering out the names of rival hotels. | 
“Let go the anchor!’’ says the captain with the yellow whites to his 
eyes, and the signal-gun voice. The chain run: out with a clattering 

ing jolt, over goes the anchor, in a headlong suicidal way, striking 
up a white flood of water, like a dying whale. We are anchored. The 
mail-agent has gone ashore with his great leather saddle-bags of letters. 
We may land. Lisbon is all before us, where to choose. 

I land—not at Black Horse Square, haunted by boatmen—but am 
paddled by John Fish, a young Massaniello of Lisbon, to the wet steps 
of the Praga dos Romulares, a pretty little tropical square quite to the lett, 
near thefgreat arsenal; where the Portuguese seamen of a war fleet (which | 
exists ouly on paper) are trained. There are spiked aloes, and orange, 
and pimento trees, about it in tubs and oil-jurs; and, in the middle of 
the square, which is paved with black and white pebbles in mosaic, so as 
to resemble the dial face of a compass, the rays being some thirty feet 
long. In the centre, is the marble pillar with the sun clock ; round 
which nferchants sit and smoke cigarettes, or rough sea captains stand 
discussing the rig of their ships in the Tagus bay, not a boat’s length off. 
All round this square are lodging-houses, hotels,and counting bouses, 
where men sit poring over books, cigar in mouth and pen in band ; and, 
high over all is, not the citadel of Saint George, but the great Braganca 
Hotel, with its square, tall block of rose-coloured building against the 
burning blue of a dazzling sky. We mount from this mosaic-paved square, 
its flowers, and chattering smoking groups, up the steep Rua di Aligrima, 
which rises straight into thesloping city. We meet jolting oxen, leaning | 
against each other, and drawling along with a cart, which is nothing but 
a heavy wooden slab, graduses of cafés, shops, and dwelling-house, in- | 
tersected here and there by cross traversas, or alleys,—the river still 
ever hot and blue in sight behind us. On our right hand, the wall goes 
up by steps, till it stretches in an unbroken expanse of some fifty feet 
high, broad as a fortress, and no chink even for a quick-eyed lizard to 
hide in. At the top are some blag spiked cypresses, and a square bower 
trellis, green-roofed with vines. igher up still, in this place, where one 
might expect to see some Don Quixote duc is a grating that shows it 
is the convent of the Heart of Jesus; and I stand at the corner of the 
Rou de Sant Domingos, reading the placard of a wall-fight at Saint Anna 
(or rather Vilafranca), which is a good fifteen miles by veilway, and 
am now—having sifted this—wandering off to an illustrated placard ic- 

noting the Dutch giant, standing in full evening costume, with his 
jegs in a tub, together with an English sailor, rather caricatared, making 
a seal (called in the bills Sea Monster) dance upon its tail, in a manner 
that is a caution to mermaids. I look back from these appeals to the 
senses—which some ugly Portuguese in black hats tasselled with black 
puffs are intently reading—towards the great broad bay, and the crowd 
of boats, with their barber-pole masts tufted and striped red and yellow. 
Swallows skim round us, and reconnoitre that house beyond the convent, 
that seems crusted with slabs of blue China, for flies, 1t is all but breast- 
lated with blue figured tiles, in a way worthy of Nankin and Chingfou. 
me negroes—their black faces bound up with yellow handkerchiefs— 
pass us ; and, all of a sudden, they cross themselves and look up ; for, as 
through the grating like a pertume, gushes out a hymn of the Church, 
with such simple purity, so uacadenzaed and uorouladed that it might be 
the song of angel children. 

We stand entranced with expectancy, all ear. We were all but swept 
away by the storming Badajoz diligence, which —regardless of our being 
English: one of that nation that bad ounce something to do with that 
Badajoz—tore pompously and overbearingly round the co:ner, and nearly 
made an omelette of the votary of Church music, just as he was thinking 
what a capital way of making signals to a nun you were in love with it 
would be to toss up an orange through that black grating. The i 








ther sailor in hue jerseys, toiling up the steep street with our leather 
bags on their backs. 

1 toil up still higher, to Saint Roque ; and, pushing by a flapping red 
curtain, enter the church, where beggar women and ladies kneel side by 
side ; a crutch and gilt fan alternating on the pavement, before a glit- 
tering side chapel that seems dug out of solid gold. It is a metal 
cave, indeed, ponderously rich. These reckless street dogs run and sniff 
ia and out of the church, vulgarly careless and reckless among the wor- 
shippers ; whose eyes turn from the altar to the door whenever any one 
enters. The ceiling is of painted linen, and a tawdry green orchestra 
blocks up one end of the building, where perhaps poor dying Henry 
Fielding strolled and wondered. There was the great novelist’s grave 
on the hill of the Estrella, where the dark cypresses we saw peering up, 
stood like black marks of admiration. 

I observe that the special charm of Lisbon, apart from its orange trees, 
public gardens, and rows of red coral berried pimentos—is its almost 
Chinese and eastern character. Apart from the crowd of black faces, 
sunburnt with red yellow that you see, there is a tropical glow of co- 
lour all over the city. The roofs consist of a curious ridge-and-furrow 
tile that is quaint of outline. They go up into a pagoda like crescents, 
aod have figured curving finials that are Chinese and fantastic. The 
shop-walls too, facing the street, are frequently panelled with blue por- 
celain tiles, which seem just fresh from Canton. Indeed the Portuguese 
were the first to import Dragon jars, China punch-bowls and tea-cups. 
Sometimes private houses, big as palaces, shine with these rude blue 
mailings; and, as for green and gilt balconies, they hang out every- 
where ; and ten to one but, on the third or fourth tier of them, there is a 
row of red oil-jars, gorgeous with a wealth of purple bloom. Twenty to 
one bat, half way up in a gilt cage, hangs a Brazilian parrot, green and 
red, or grey and scarlet, chatting, listening, or thoughtful. Sometimes 
the yellow straw mats or green blinds are trailed over the balcony ledge, 
80 as to form a sort of porch or tent to the shaded room, where the don- 
nas and some portly priest with a head smooth and gad as a billiard- 
ball, sit and gossip ; the parrot catching part of their discourse and com- 
ager with it by snatches, as if he were learning a lesson. 

he shops bave a curious country town look: generally uniting seve- 
ral trades in one, like an American etore. The pastry shops sell port 
wine, which seems quite a liqueur ; the grocers, fire-wood and such tri- 
fles. The wine-shops are quite open to the air, and are fall of Negro 
sailors, and English mariners talking very loud to make the English 
easier to the “ d— furriners, who could understand if they would—don’t 
tell me, Jack.” These are the rough jokers who have been known to 
charge across the Black Horse Square, after regulation hours, disarm the 
sentinels, drive off the relief guard, and force a way to their boat, push- 
ing off with three cheers ; their faces beaming with a sense of having 
properly and creditably done what England expects every man to do. 
You meet them ever «tang arm in arm, in brandy shops with red cop- 
pery pirate-looking Negro sailors ; carrying, to their boats, fish wrapped 
up in red handkerchiefs ; their clasp-knives hung “by a neat white kuot- 
ted cord round their necks, small gold rings, perbaps, in their ears, their 
shoes small and dandyish ; their walk a rolling stagger, as if they were 
stepping on waves, and did not find dry land as firm as it was generally 
reported to be, There they go! boatswain, coxswain, quartermaster, 
and able-bodied seaman, staring in at churches full of scented smoke, (as 
if something or other were cooked perpetually in the side chapel) pacing 
round the centre statues in sea-side squares, ogling up at servants water- 
ing the oleanders, or feeding the parrots up in the balcony, or chafflog 
the king’s furrier who keeps an hotel near the sea water side, and is as 
intense a John Bull, with as buxom a rosy wife as ever England bred. 
But let us go into the Don Pedro square, paved with wavy bands of 
black and white stones as with a great oil cloth ; giving it a str . 
Rio Janeiro sort of look. {t is one of the largest squares in the world, quite 
a Champ de Mars, surrounded by shops, diligence offices and counting- 
houses. At one end, near a large glass-windowed café, (where officers 
read papers and sip ices, and are so multiplied by the mirrorson the 
walls, that they seem like a whole regiment reading papers and sipping 
ices by word of command) stands the theatre of Donna Maria, a hand- 
some building with wide ball and portico, but with an unfortunate rever- 
berating ziuc roof which, in rainy weather, renders the actors inaudible. 
I go in, one night, attracted by the crowds that are flowing to the 
2oors, like steel filings flying to the arches of a et. The interior is 
rich, with bengiugs er pee-coloured eatin banded here aad there with 
purple. The seats in the pit are all of cane ; there being every provision 
for airiness and lightness. There are, of course, some English middies 
and sailors in the pit ; who talk very loud, and have a defiant contemp- 
tuous manner peculiarly national. The only thing I can decipher out 
of the sauffling nasal Jew Spanish of the stage dialogue which is called 
Portuguese is, that a certain Dom Jose Herriero de dos Santos—who is 
dressed like Lord Nelson, and who nearly kills me every time he enters 
by his absurd bows and grimaces, has come in the disguise of a poor ar- 
tist to a family, with whom he is about to enter into alliance. The fa- 
ther, a little, prosy, man with a dry drollery of his own, suspects him 
to be « swindler; a suspicion that leads to various complications ; but is 
legitimately removed when the Dom appears in all bis lustre, and claims 
his bride ; at which the little diplomatic man takes snaff and rabs his 
hands as if he bad seen through it all the time. The drollest thing was, 
that, at the end of each act, every human being in the pit, rose with one 
accord ; without smiling, tied handkerchiefs to the back of their cane- 
seats, and retired to the lobby to hastily smoke a cigarette aud eat 
stewed-pears ; which were in active sale at the buffet. 
I do uot think there was one woman in the pit. Indeed in some Spa- 
nish theatres, the women all sit huddled in a sort of omnibus-box by 
themselves. Now, that the men with the yellow teeth, sallow full faces 





hearse of a ’bus—I mean the Badajoz diligence—is steered by a post boy; 
a litte fellow in immense jack-boots, which seem to slowly swallow him 
up, and a large white hairy hat that would quite extinguish his face, 
but for fierce tossings back, as he rows on with his booted elephantiasis 


egs. 

1 go up a side street, where the ground floor of the gentlemen’s houses 
seem all stables ; you can nose them as you pass, and hear the horses drag- 
ging at their chain halters, or pounding with restiess feet at the straw. At 
one door, there is a heavy patient-looking bullock being shoed, surrounded 
by an anxious, idle set of sympathising friends of the smith ; who, with bis 
leathern a on, looks at the creseent-split hoof with the serious air 
with w a dentist looks for flaws in your teeth, hoping to find them, 
or determined to invent them. Those men standing in a row, with smal! 
barrels on their shoulders, at the long manger-like fountain under the wall 
are honest and industrious Gallegos, or Galiicians, the serfs and Gibeon- 
ites of the Lisbonese. They hew their wood and draw their water, and 
all to get back to the green hills of Vigo, with some money to marry 
with. Ask a Portuguese to carry your carpet-bag to the boat at the 
Black Horse Square, and he will say, * I am not aGallego.” “ God made 
the Portuguese first,” says the proverb, “and then made the Gallegos to 
wait upon them.’’ You see them in the steep side streets of a morning, 
going off to supply their family with water. They are like the Caddies 
in Edinburgh, or what the Swiss used to be in Paris. They are simple- 
hearted, quiet, brave workiog fellows, worth a dozen lazy Portuguese. 
There are more than three thousand of them in Lisbon. I pass some 
doors where tough, dry, knotty olive-roots are for sale as fire-wood, and 
- a barefooted, sturdy country boy, who carries—at either end of a 

ong slender pole, balanced on the shoulder of his pink shirt—a shallow, 
broad basket of dusty velvet, peaches and transpar amber grapes. 
Some sailors in canvas shoes, come out fresh from the wine-sbop ; their 
collars far back on their broad shoulders, their black-silk handkerchiefs 
carefully tied with white cord. (They are Spitfires, you see, by the gold- 
lettered bands on their caps.) They gather round the grinning boy, and 
empty his store, flinging the soppy peach-skins at the pariah street dogs, 
lean and wandering, with which Lisbon abounds, quite as much as it does 
with trophical flowers and loathsome smells, that scem to wait to knock 
you down at street corners. Now pass—what are they ?—six nuns ; 
grave-looking women, with white, starched, linen head-cloths pinned 
over the forehead, and stretching out behind, in long peaks. They are 
draped, hot as it is, with long caped dark cloaks, such as the Irish 
women use; and, indeed, in face and manner look not unlike them. 
There is no touch of colour about them, grave, still as mutes, and so 
ply and soul-less, that I think no country but Portugal, with its mean, 
Jewish race, could match them. As tor the men, they have noue of 

the Andalucian kingly spirit and independence. Monks I see not; for 
they are abolished, and 
pantaloons and Hessian boots. Alas, the donnas have modified the man- 
tilla, and the fatal French bonnet is creeping in, to the destruction of the 
national black veil and the fan parasol. 
am bound for the Post Office,which lies up a quiet side street : at one 
which there are great gates as of some ’s mansion. I en- 
court: a sort of hall, with foiding doors and rooms on 
place is pigeon-holed all round, and I read over two of 
buco,” which reminds me where | am. 
The English Admiralty agent, in gold-laced cap and blue uniform, enters 





the priests are only distinguished by wearing | cial 


an bed fore-fingers, have untied their handkerchiefs, and are wait- 
ing for Lord Nelson in the white satin knee-breeches, with intense expec- 
tation, I look up at the boxes, beating the covert for a beautiful face. 
What? Not one? No: only fat and sensual faces, all run to nose, as if 
by perpetualiy smelling at greasy dinners; crisp wiry animal negro 
hair ; fall brown red lips ; mean chins, and foreheads villainously low. 
Bands and ropes of black shiny hair looped up with strings of pearl, end- 
ing iu a top-knot strung with gold and coral. Net one beauty? Yes, 


who, with rounded white arms, leans forward hanging upon the 
Lord Nelson in the court suit, tail coat, and white satin breeches, en- 
tranced. 

Tired of this, and the perpetual ruaving io and out to cigarettes and 
stewed-pears in the lobby, [ leave, just as the scene opens, with the lit- 
tle man dressed as a cobbler, singing comic songs ; much to the indig- 


left of the equare of Don Pedro, dropping in first at the Braganca to see 


ag 5 reading Napier’s Peninsular War. 
hasten out 
door of a small 


their fans, laugh, 
to assemble. 


rie, and l’bonneur ; and ends with a caricature representation of an 
genilemen, to storm the 


seul. I must say, ia justice to the Portuguese, 
but I do not think their common ever do 











as I leave with the prize of a letter, followed by his coxswain and ano- 


met with young Porta of a high class, who bolled, 





one, with fire-fly eyes aud soft brown cheeks deeping to a oo “| Miss Granite, as I ought to call her—was a maiden lady 
ips 


eys ; loud, impudent, and ceaselessly ; but I have your tribe? 
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no rearon to hope that the mere street Portuguese ever laughs on any 
provocation whatever. 
Lisbon, allowing for the dulness of its amusements, and the phlegm ef 
its poor, is full of pictures, whichever wa you look ; whether far away 
from the great unfinished palace of the y Bede bar w or from the long 
| Chain of stilted aqueducts that, near the windmill hill, give a Roman 
| character to the environs. In the direction of Cintra—green amid a 
| brown, reg tan | desert—or from the fortified hills opposite, you look 
acro:s the blue field of the bay at the great archbishop’s water-side pa- 
lace, and the yellow dome of the Estrella. Beyond the bill of Buenoe 
Ayres, higher up the bey, is a region of wild myrtle heaths, olive-fields 
and vineyards. The yellow arsenal and the citadel are before you. This 
is the Old Lisbon of Vasco di Gama, Cabral, the discoverer of Brazil, 
Don Sebastian, and Albuquerque. From hence sailed the fleet that dis. 
covered the Azores, and first rounded the dreaded Cape. The shade of 
Camoens paces by the Tagus side, Saint Vincent sleeps soundly in that 
hill church. This is the city of that dreadful earthquake, too, which in 
seventeen hundred and fifty-five, in our quiet Horace Walpole days, swal- 
lowed at one gulp forty thousand people, and I don’t know how many 
millions of treasure. Since the begianing of time, Death, the Insatiable, 
had never such a sudden rich sop thrown into his black jaws, and that 
not by battle, massacre, or conflagration. 
Let us pace up and down by these trees that face the Custom-house, 
which, daubed with yellow ochre, is tapestried with oriental lookin 
flowers ; not caring to stop opposite that hard, handsome-looking officia 
surrounded by military boatmen, who is white with rage at the Frenchy 
gentleman, tearing up a whole box of cigars, rather than pay duty on 
them, crushing them to dust with bis feet ; or rathr—for there is a fuss 
here of landing travellers, and we shall be disturbed—let us cross Black 
Horse Square, where Don Jose the First, the patron of the terrible iron- 
handed Pombal, the enemy of the nobles, rides and dominates in bronze, 
and get to the quieter Largo di Pelerhino, or square by the arsenal ; 
where the curious corporation pillar is, that looks like a cable; being 
made of twisted strands of marble. Where that skeleton armillary 
sphere now stands, on the top of the open-work column, was once a ga- 
rotte-scaffuld, with rings and chains, where noblemen were periodically 
strangled. A little lower, there, in the Praga dos Romalares, in the 
time of Dom Miguel, five traitors were burnt, and their ashes thrown into 
the Tagus. 
Look up here, too, below the Black Horse Square, now tenanted by 
boatmen waiting for hire, sentinels, and booted coachmen, just above 
where the three streets Santa Anna, Augusta, and Prata meet! You see 
the arches and tottering ruins of the Carmo, one of the relics of that 
dreadful earthquake. 
Lisbon had had several previous shocks ; but, being uninspired forgot 
them, and did not consider them to be warnings, or even threats. There 
was, at first, an undulating tremble of two minutes, which many ~~ 
ing feasting people thought was a wagon rambling underneath the win- 
dows. Then another in a few minutes more, worse and unmistakable ; 
so that houses were split and rent, and a dust arose that hid the sun. 
Then another interval of dreadful silence, and the city fell to pieces like 
a card-house: palace, hut, and cabin; church, casino, gambling-house, 
and thieves kitchen, tambled in together, amid a dusty fog as of an eclipse. 
Through all the dreadful apocalyptic darkness, arose groans, screams, 
and shrieks of the dying and the immured. An eye-witness, in a ship 
lying in the Tagus, said he saw the whole city suddenly heave like a 
wave, and then disappear. 
I have met travellers who have felt earthquakes at sea, and have seen 
them on land, and I have clear notions now about the horizontal and the 
upward motion, and I find out that it was neither the one nor the other 
that destroyed Lisbon ; but a sort of clash and conflict of the two, as if 
two cross veins of earthquake had met and disagreed. I am told that it 
is one of the most terrible things in the world to see an earthquake come 
up a Mexican valley—like an advancing wave—sbaking trees, and mak- 
ing houses and hills nod to each other. It bringe on a sort of sickness, 
If it is dangerous and repeated, as in Lima and the Caraccas, its ten- 
dency is to demoralise society ; to drive men to reckless pleasure and 
crime, as in Lisbon, at the time of which I « : when t fires 
swept through the city, and when the smoking ruins were for fifteen days 
haunted by bands of till the stern Pombal hung three hundred 
of them, and so e moral wound. 
That night, looking from the Braganca window at the weltering bay 
which seemed turned to silver, over which highway I could see away to 
Belem, the guarded mouth of the Tagus; I beheld the tranquil terraced 
roofs below, quiet in the moonlight ; for the wilful Mohammedan moon 
was in her crescent, and I could almost imagine myself in the old Moor- 
ish city. As I looked, I fell into a reverie in my chair in the Braganca 
balcony. Napier’s Peninsular War dropping from my hand, Ii 
myself, that November morning, on that safe roof-top watching the tran- 
quil city. Suddenly, the houses all around me began to roll and trem- 
ble like a stormy sea. Through an eclipse dimness I saw the buildi 
round my feet and far away on every side, gape and split ; the floors fell 
with the shake of cannons, The groans and cries of a great battle were 
round me. I could hear the sea dashing on the quays, and Lin to 
swallow what the earthquake had left. rough the air, dark with fall- 
ing walls and beams, amid showers of stones red with the billows of fire 
from sudden conflagrations, I saw the cloudy streets streets strewn with 
the dead and dying ; screaming crowds running thickly, hither and thi- 
ther, like sheep when the doors of the red s!sugiter-house are closed. 
Suddenly, a voice in my ears cries in bad Portuguese : “I thought you 
rang for coffee, sir.” 
It was the waiter. I was saved! 


oe 


A GIPSY KING. 
The greatest weakness that poor aunt had, was a oye for adoption, 
and irregular servants. To begin, she adopted me—her niece. Our boy, 
who was page and waiter at tabie, was a transported burglar’s orphan. 
Our two maid-servants were work-house castaways. Our late 
and general man-servant was a ticket-of-leave holder, who did not turn 
out well ; and, at last, we adopted in his place a gi ~~ Aunt—or 
etween fifty 
and sixty, possessed of considerable property, great strength of character, 
and unflinching moral courage. This was her very sensible, though 
somewhat eccentric idea of practical charity. Perhaps she was right ; 
for, as a whole, her system worked well. She rose superior to the opin- 
ion of her neighbours, although we lived in a small, dull village, about 
fifteen miles ou the highroad from London to Dover ; and our villa, be- 


nation of the late Lord Nelson, who is now bolstered out as a despotic | ing next door to the rural station-house, the majesty of the law, if re- 
rich man, living ia a sort of palace near the cobbler’s-stall. Once out- | quired, could have been turned on at any momen 

side the theatre, I hasten up and down streets—alternate hills and 
valleys—to the public gardens, which lie in the centre of the city, to the | opinion, was no better than the convict, only he had never been found 


t. 
The ticket-of-leave man had a brother in the village; who, in my 
out ; and this brother, feeling ashamed of his relative’s presence, was a}- 


a friend ; aud, fioding the bore who compares everything to Constanti- | ways urging him privately to go to Australia. This unceasing family 


preseure at last had its eflect ; and, one night, he disappeered, taking 


in, and for the public gardens. Suddenly, at the | enough of Miss Granite’s loose cash with him to defray the cost of his 
, a dirty touter catches me by the arm “ Come in,” 
he says, “ gentlemens, and see Monsieur Robineon play tke fool. O, be 
play the fool vary well—Robinson !” Resisting this pathetic appeal, I | the trees were standing under bare branches ; the soil round the town 
push on to the gardens ; and, after some zig-zagging, get there. It is a | was of a clayey nature ; there had been much rain for many weeks, and 
large square, enclosed garden, walled in by iron palisading ; against | the mists were damp and dispiriting. About the middle of a very dis- 
which the wistful, dull, apathetic crowd flatten their large noses. You | mal day at this period, a dirty, ragged man, of the tramp species, wes 
do uot pay as you go in, but as you go out. I enter a Jong walk, with | observed to walk to and fro for some little time, in the hope of attract- 
flower-borders on either side, thorny with aloes, and pass down between | ing the attention of the inmates ; but, as no one went to the gate, he at 
rows of feeble Vauxhall lamps, and lines of flaccid pimento trees, studded | last ventured to ring the bell. Miss Granite was looking through the 
with innumerable berries, that look like pale red coral. At the end there | drawing-room window, and at once, made amends for her neglect, by 
are some teat booths, as dull as a wet Greenwich fair used to be ; and, | ordering the unpromising stranger to be invited in. Although he had 
beyond this, a sort of summer-house stage, with our foot-lights, and a | looked fi 
band playing underneath to a dozen rows of patient, untenanted chairs. | entered our presence his appearance was infinitely worse. His clothes 
On the stage sit two painted singers, who talk across the lamps, twiddle | were patel ti 
play graceful little tricks, as the company begin | with clay. His face was sharp, brown, and grizzty ; and his hands were 
his is composed of grave city-looking men, pompous, dull | nearly the colour of treacle. His object was to solicit the place left va- 
officers, aad a few ladies ; who seem to feel no interest in anything, and | cant by the absconded ticket-of-leave man. 
none of whom ever laugh even at the comic songs. The pertormance 
commences. It consists of tinselly French baliads, full of l'amour, glo- 


passage. 
It was getting late in the autumn ; the weather was cold and chilly ; 


rty, unprepossessing, and half-wild outside the house, when he 
witb rags, like a bed-quilt, and the patches were re-patched 


“Where have you lived before?” asked my aunt. The visitor was 
t. 


“] don’t care where it was,” continued my aunt, “ so long as I know 


lish traveller in Paris: which drove a commercial traveller, who sat | the truth : I’m above all vulgar prejudices.” 
next to me, to declare that be ehould certainly come the night following 
with Smith of Birmingham, Brown of Sheffield, and a few other commer- | except in the woods. I’m a gipsy king.” 
orchestra and thrash the buffoon,—a patrio- 
tic resolve, which I, most anxious for his diseomfiture, warmly encour- “A gi 


“ Well, mum,” be said, slowly, “I ’av’n’t lived anywheres to speak on, 


“A what?” exclaimed Miss Granite, in astonishment. . 
king, mum,” returned the stranger, timidly, “ an’ a werry 


aged. The fun of this representation consisted entirely in the mime’s | ’ard life it is, mum!” 

keeping bis arms rigidly close to his side, wearing immense shirt collars, ¢ 

rolling bis eyes, and auswering to everything “ Yaase, yaase!” The | for her to take up the conversation, and I felt very mach disposed to 
Englishman eventually volunteers a dance at the Mabile, and exits with | lau, 
a flabby hornpipe, entirely misunderstood, and into a ballet pas 


My aunt for some few minutes remained silent. The stranger waited 


*L it possible,” said Miss Granite, “ that one of your ancient, wander- 
; | ing race, can think of settling down in the homes of civilisation ?” 
“ Yes, mum,” replied the gipey king, “ that’s hexactly what it is.” 
* You are sincere,” asked Miss Granite, “in your re to 
7? 
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“ They didn’t do the thing as was right by me,” said the gipsy king, 
evasively ; “ they took a busurper ; let ‘em keep ‘im.” 

“ You have no wish to be any longer considered a king?’ asked Miss | 
Granite, with some tone of respect in her voice. } 

“Gipsy kings, mam, is all werry well to talk about over a fire,” he | 
answered, * an’ all werry well to sing about over a pianner,” he added, | 
turning to me ; “ bat let ’em try it in the winter, that’s all!” 

This last answer seemed satisfactory to aunt, and it explained to me 
pretty clearly the motives that had governed the stranger’s application 
for the place. The weather was quite severe enough to drive every 
tribe of real or professed gipsies into comfortable winter quarters, ex- 
cept those who were content to be petrified with rheumatism and chil- 
blains. 

The gipsy king retired to the apartment of his predecessor, the late 
ticket-of-leave man, and in the course of an hour he acquired the appear- 
ance of another individual. Two buckets of water, several cakes of soap, 
and the half-livery of the last servant (the best suit he had left behind 
him), turned the gipsy king into a very presentable groom—even for a 
village. 

« What name shall we call you by ?’’ asked Miss Granite, when he came 
into the sitting-room for orders. 

“ Well, mam,” he replied, “ if it’s all the same to you, I should like 
to drop my real name, which no one could make anythin’ of, an’ answer 
to the call of Sam.” 

“ We shall call you Samuel,” said Miss Granite, with some dignity, 
“ we have no nicknames here.”’ 

My own impression is, that the gipsy king would, if properly treated, 
have sunk in time to steady, common-place servant. The influence of 
regular habits, and regular meals was beginning to tell upon his frame, 
and while be lost his hungry sharpness of face, he acquired a very re- 
spectable rotundity of body. The proverbial restlessness and activity of 
his race was certainly becoming faded in him, for no one of the small 
kitchen household was so often found asleep before the fire. He was 
spoiled by his fellow servants. They told him wonderful stories of bis 
people that he had never heard before, and they sang unto bim the wild 
songs of his native tribes (as published by the music-sellers). They read 
to him (for he could not read himself) a —s penny history of Bamp- 
fylde Moore Carew ; and though he openly called the wandering gentle- 
man an idiot and a fool, the poison sank into his soul. They would not 
let him alone ; but taught him cheerful bailads of a gipsy’s life, until 
his not very powerful mind began to give way, and he much 
of his time in dreaming of the lost poetry of the woods and fields. 

He was a tolerably steady man, but a very unsteady coachman. His 
knowledge of wild horses might have been ba | great—as great as he 
said it was— but for the first two months he could scarcely turn our old 
mare, Nancy, in the road, and he was quite unequal to backing her up a 
lane. Miss Granite seemed perfectly satisfied with him, and therefore 
no one else could complain; and she always treated him with much 
ceremony, in consideration of the title he had given up on entering her 
service. 

The winter, which was a very severe one, by, and the epring 
came in very warm and early. About the middle of March we were sit- 
ting with open windows ; the grass was rich and full, and the birds were 
singing in trees that were prematurely covered with leaves. The songs 
which the gipsy king bad learnt of the servants he sang more loudly and 
more —~ yo about the house and stable-yard ; and for the last two 
months be had claimed his periodical holiday, and had spent them, 
as far as I could learn, in wandering about the country. 

Miss Granite had a custom of going to London twice a-year—early in 
April and early in October—to see ber stockbroker, and transact a little 
city business. I never knew what she did on these occasions, my duty 
being simply to accompany her in the carriage, to wait until she was 
ready to return, to dine with her at a particular pastry-cook’s, and after- 
wards to ride with ber home. The coachman had always half-a-crown 

ven bim, and <- to spend it at a particularly old tavern near 

Bank of England. 

Of course these visits to the metropolis were always made in our own 
carriage, as it was exactly at that period when coaches had ceased to run, 
and railways had not yet thoroughly taken their 

The vehicle was brought to our door about ten o’clock in the morning, 
and we drove leisurely to the city (not to distress the horses), arrivio 
there about half-past one. At five o’clock—allowing time for rest 
baiting—we again took our seats, and got home between eight and nine 
to tea or supper. This is isely what we had done, to ry bey 
eighteen times during the last nine years, and this is what Mrs. Granite, 
in the early part of the April of which I am writing, prepared to do 


n. 

One coach was old-fashioned, but comfortable ; a yellow chariot that 
would have held six upon an emergeucy, but which (except when Miss 
Granite placed it at the disposal of a children’s party) never held but 
our two selves. Miss Granite ared to sit by herself on the broad cushion 
facing the driver, as she could not ride with her back to the horses ; and 
I ased to sit opposite, as she always liked plenty of room. The two 
horses were bony and majestic, and we never knew what their full speed 
was, as it had never been tried. The mare, Nancy, was rather restive, 
but the other horse was — managed. 

This was the equipage with which, on a bright spring morning, like a 
summer’s morning, we started for London, the gipsy king being elevated 
upon his novel throne, the coach-box. He had driven us before about 
the country, with more or lees skill, but this was his first metropolitan 
journey. | had my misgivings, but it was useless to express them. 

We went on very well, even down Shooter's Hill, until we got into 
the busy part of the Old Kent Road ; and there I roticed the wheels of 
heavy wagons very close to our windows, and we received several se- 
vere bumps. When we reached the Borough, these signs of bad coach- 
manship became more ee ; and we beard the sounds of loud, angry, 
and laughing voicee, the slashing of whips across the top of our chariot, 
and saw the meaning gestures of many omnibus drivers and hackney- 
cabmen, The passage of London Bridge and King William Street was 
an agony of terror to me, though aunt seemed to bear it all very calmly. 
At leagth we drew up at our destination, the gipsy king received his 
half-a-crown and his instructions, and we went about our business. 

Punctually at our usual time (five o’clock) we made our appearance 
to returo, and we found the gipay king in readiness with the vehicle. 
We took our seats ; our monarch mounted his throne; and, after consi- 
derable difficulty in tarning the horses’ heads, during which a dozen peo- 
ple seemed to volunteer their services, we were at last fairly s' on 
the road home. The passage of the Bridge and Borough seemed to have 
increased tenfold in difficulty since the morning, and yet our driver, as 
if by inspiration, flew through all, Other drivers still looked at us, and 
once I heard a shout, and felt a bump, and saw a truck rolling over in 
the gutter ; but still we kept on our headlong course. Aunt, whose 
nerves are like iror, had gone fast asleep, and her body was jumping 
from side to side like a puppet in a Punch and Judy show. The horses 
bad never been put -o- their mettle before, and they seemed delighted 
and astonished at their s; . I looked through the window behind me, 
and saw the gipsy kin rishing his whip above his head, and bump- 
ing sp and down on his throne, like a jockey riding a race. 

e soon left the town far in our rear, and still we kept on. Aunt had 
wy this time become thoroughly aroused, and half-persuaded that some- 
ing was wrong. All attempts to arrest the course of the gipsy king 
were unavailing, and Miss Granite was about to break the glass, and try 
to pull the wild driver from his seat, when a sudden collision with some 
roadside obstacle shook the vehicle like a jelly, cast us both into each 
other's arms, and threw both the horses on their haunches. We quickly 
recovered ourselves, and seized the opportunity to jump out, and ques- 
tion the gipsy king upon such reckless behaviour. He had got his horses 
= A nang legs n, and be was grinning with a stupid leer of satis- 
on. 

“ Samuel,” said Miss Granite, with stern decision, “ you're intoxicated 3 

where are we?” 





“Mam,” returned Samuel, and be was intoxicated, “ you've done the 
—the—thing--’s—right—byme, an’—the gip-’s—'art’s gra—grateful.”’ | 
* Where are we?” again asked Miss Granite, with extraordinary firm- | 
ness, while I trembled nervously, for we were on a bleak common, and | 
it was now nearly dusk. } 
“ You know—wme,” returned the king, confidentially, " 
—+tholly ole green’ood tree! Am Fight zosd ican: | 
“ Samuel,”’ returned Miss Granite, “ my home is Bexley town, and I | 
insi-t upon being taken there.” | 
“ Mam,” stammered the gipsy king, with much difficulty, and holding | 

out his band, * this ‘and’e—e—gip—"e ‘and, but’s never bin eal—-ctalned 
wi’ crime.” And then he proceeded very clumsily to mount bis coach- | 
box, singing all the while in a weak, shrill, uncertain voice, | 
“ Sa—a—a—fly fol—ow "im ; | 

Sa—a—a—tly fol—iow im." 

“This is the teaching of those foolish girls at home, aunt,” I said, | 
feeling that 1 must say something, or faint. 
* I don’t know what it is, my dear,” returned Miss Granite, “ bat I’ 
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determined we will not return home with that drunken idiot, if we wan- 
der about the country all night.” 

The gipsy king had by this time seated himself upon the coach-box, 
with the reins in his hands. 

“You won’t—mum—werry well,’”’ he said, addressing my aunt in a 
little louder tone, as he saw us moving away, “ you'll ear from me, mum 
—’cos I will. Rob’ry the gip—scorns as he flies—to’s forest ’ome.” 

Saying this, he flourished his whip; and, singing loudly some song 
about the pleasures of a gipsy’s life, he drove madly across the common, 
and was soon lost in the distance, amongst the trees. 

That was the last we ever saw of the gipsy king, or of the carriage. 
We reached a labourer’s cottage, where we passed the night, and we 
reached our home the next evening by posting across the country. Miss 
Granite, in her usual way, would have no inquiry made about her loss, 
and she rather indulged the belief that the gipsy king had killed himself 
by driving over a precipice. For myself, 1 could only suppose that the 
horses had been sold at a fair in the regular irregular way ; and that the 
carriage, if not turned into a show, was built up and disguised in the al- 
most inaccessible depths of some forest, where it afforded a snug house of 
call for tramps, or a wiater home for gipsies and gipsy babies. 


— 


NAPOLEONISM FURTHER UNMASKED. 
Coneluded from last week. 


The title of Colonel Charras’s book is one that easily accounts for the 
dread in which it is held by the present government of France, and for 
the strictness with which it has been prevented from crossing the fron- 
tiers. It is entitled, “ History of the Campaign of 1815,— Waterloo ;” 
and it does severe justice to all parties, and forces into the ears of the 
French nation what its own puerile vanity and the manifest interests of 
its chief and leaders, of no matter what party, bad hitherto disguised and 
carefully concealed from its mental sight. Colonel Charras has the 
courage and the a to show that the French army was beaten, and 
completely beaten, at Waterloo,—that Napoleon was vanquished by the 
Dake of Wellington, and this without any accident, or any surprise, or 
any chance, but from the simple fact of the superiority of the English 
army and its leaders over those of the opposite side, and from the genuine 
and intrinsic merit of the plans and ae which the “ Iron 
Duke” met the all bat insane fugitive from the island of Elba. It is the 
first, the very first time, that the real truth has been spoken by a French 
tongue upon the world-famous tragedy of Waterloo,—the first time a 
French hand bas had the courage to trace upon paper the confession of a 

tional short ing, the frank and sincere avowal that the success 
achieved on the 18th of June, 1815, was due to the general England had 
put at the head of her army, and that the victory won by him was as le- 
gitimate in every respect as it was unequivocal, and to be contested only 
by the rankest bad faith. 

We need not waste many words to show our readers what was the ne- 
cessary reception of this work by the reigning authorities of France. A 
copy of it was sent six months ago to the Tuileries, at the Emperor’s ex- 
press desire, and for his particular inspection. He read the two volumes, 
and commanded that no one single copy of the book should be allowed 
to pass the frontier. This order was executed with more complete suc- 
cess than is usual in such cases, and it is generally believed that M. 
Thiers is the only individual in Paris who contrived to obtain possession 
of the so severely prohibited work. On his first perusal of it, the emi- 
nent historian at once declared it to be a production of unparalleled im- 
portance, and confided to bis intimates that it would oblige him almost 
entirely to write over again the chapters he had intended to consecrate 
to the “ Disasters of the Hundred Days.” The book has not been more 
read since, nor less well watched ; nor has it been the subject of any re- 
view articles or news r criticisms. Silence and darkness have sur- 
rounded it. Yet, su thejforce of an idea, such the subtility of its es- 
sence, that the public is as well a with the scope and the de- 
tails of Charras’s work as though it bad spelt out every word in it. What 
. contains has diffused itself in the atmosphere, and penetrated the pub- 

ic sense, “ 

It may easily be imagined that it has not been for the pleasure of 

imenting Eagland, that such @ pateiat and such a republican as 
Charras has undertaken to set public opinion right a8 to the campnaiga 
which ended in the defeat at Waterloo The justice he does to the ene- 
mies of his country is, as it were, incidental ; he discovers such and such 
facts staring him in the face, and to do homage to truth ke states them 
as they really are ; but the chief object of the book is to prove that in the 
fight of Waterloo it was Liberty which gained the victory over Despotism, 
and that had Napoleon, instead of following out his own purely selfish 
aims, developed France as she was capable of being developed, and had 
he then called upon her to put all her really national strength, her really 
national “ nerves and sinews ” into the contest against the coalition and 
its armies, France would have gained the day, as would any free coun- 
uy the instant ite freedom, its dignity, and its territory, were in 

anger. 

It is easy to see that the same individual, the selfsame despot, the 
identical Napoleon sketched in 1802 by Count Miot, is painted as a 
finished and definitive portrait by Colonel Charras, in his Campaign of 
1815, As, in the civil complications of the state, Count Miot complains 
that, instead of “ institutions,” Bonaparte simply changed individuals, 
just so, in a military point of view, Colonel Charras accuses him of hav- 
ing seen only the fortunes of a man, where he ought to have seen those 
of anation. “ People have falsely grown to picture to themselves France, 
whole and entire,” he says, “ where in fact there was merely an army 
and a man ;—a man whose military genius even bad become exhausted 
by the many excesses of tyranny ; an army, numerically weak, deprived 
of its best resources by delays’ and inconceivable hesitations in the de- 
fensive organization, and, above all, deprived of its principal force by 
the hypocrisy and falseness of a policy the most odiously enervating to a 
country that can be imagined.” 

With what passed both before and after the su struggle of Wa- 
terloo ; with the alternate rhodomontades and ragements of the 
“ Hundred Days” ; with the base flatteries attempted upon the popular 
masses ; with the mixture of craziness and mean spirit shown by the ex- 
despot after the Belgian defeat ; with bis pitiably diminished attitude 
after the so-called Political Corps of the empire had thrown him off, and 
angrily desired him to abdica‘e,—with all this, many works have, 
within the last ten years, made us familiar. Above all, Chateaubriand’s 
“ Mémoires d’Outre Tombe,” and Villemain’s matchless “Souvenirs des 
Cent Jours,” have taught us how utterly unworthy of his early fame was 
Napoleon in the hour of evil fortane. But until now no one has had 
the courage or the desire to trace him to the very field of Waterloo itself, 
to that blood-drenched plain, where, by the completest dérowe of modern 
ages, he paid the price of his ill-gotten, ill-kept power. Colonel Charras 
is the first to track him to the spot where he lost in a few short hours all 
the gains amassed in a life of ruthless, useless ; and he pas- 
sionately, resolutely, inexorably hunts him to earth, nor leaves him 
till the capacity ot herther har has been for ever taken from him, 

For mili men, Colonel Charras’s book is incomparable, and of ab- 
solutely inestimable value ; for he has employed seven years of unde- 
served exile in amassing the details of whatever took place in the or 
nisation of the Freach troops, from the moment when Bonaparte left 
island of Elba on the 20th of March, 1815. Not a man or a musket es- 
capes him, and, from the founding of a cannon to the purchase of a horse, 
he will tell you, from the official document, every single incident, how- 
ever apparently trifling, that took place in the ranks of the imperial 
army exposed at Waterloo to the shock of the allied powers. As to call- 
ing in doubt one —— statement of Colonel Charras, this is at all events 
impossible. It may be objected by some persons, that, for patriotism’s 
sake, be should not have shown facts as they really were. This may be 
a ground assumed by those who admit the possibility or the expediency 
of disguising truth ; but as to pretending that any item of his assertions 
is not strictly veracious, this is what it is impossible to attempt. He 
answers with documents in hand, and produces in bis support the 
pers deposited in the archives of every war department in Europe, in- 
cluding those of Paris. 

there existed any chance of refutation, any way of cavilling at 
one of his statements, the hired seribes of the present Empire would have 
been set to work but too pene (t and have preved that Colonel Char- 
ras’s book is no more to be relied upon than so many others, the state- 
ments in which are mere subjects for discussion. But this resource has 
not been opened to the imperialist writers of France, and of the authen- 
ticity of Charras’s work no one has raised even the faintest shadow of a 
doubt. The book remains, as we say, the most formidable record at 
sent extant of the selfish ambition, the culpable folly, and the at 
glaring incapacity of Napoleon Bonaparte. We think there is no coun- 
try upon the g that will not read with interest the 
Colonel Charras the moral condition of the army under Bona 
parte and of that under Wellington on the eve of Waterloo. 

“Tt was a brave army,” he says, speaking of 
ders of the Emperor ; Uaat, whaterer bas 





the recent annals of war. The formation of its brigades, its divisions, 
and its corps d’armée, dated from only two months before. The regiments 
had bad no time to acquire any cohesive force, or any of that unify which 
is given to troops only by community of labours, whether in peace or 
war. In June of the preceding year all the regiments had been reorgan- 
ized ; in December, a mass of men had been incorporated with them who 
had returned from furlough, or from the enemy’s foreign prisons ; in 
April and May, a fresh amalgamation of this sort took place, and 
throughout the ranks mutation had been universally the order of the 


day. 

 chiets, officers, subalterns, soldiers, had as yet had no time or oppor- 
tunity of gaining anything in the shape of the so requisite knowledge of 
one another. This was a great cause of weakness, but it was not the 
oaly one. Enriched and systematically corrupted by the prodigalities of 
the empire ; enervated by luxury and by enjoyment of all kinds ; worn 
out by twenty years of war,—many of the general and chiefs would have 
far preferred the quiet occupancy of their fine hotele and chateaux, to the 
labours of forced marches and the inconveniencies of the bivouac. They 
had tasted peace during one whole year, and they regretted its loss, 
Some amongst them had been rudely defeated in se te commands, and 
preserved the memory of their iil-luck. Others, shaken by the sad re- 
collections of 1813 and 1814, quite despaired of the issue of the war, 
when they compared the masses brought to bear by the coalition, and 
the weakness of the defence on their own side. All had remained brave 
and intrepid ; but all had not preserved the activity, the resolve, the 
foolhardy energy of early days. Many there were in whom the moral 
man was no longer fit to confront a disaster. 

“ The soldier might still be said to have aalimited confidence in Napo- 
leon ; but he was not without euspicion of bis chiefs. Those very men,— 
he had seen them in less than a year pass with equal enthusiasm from 
the Emperor to the Bourbons, and from the Bourbons to the Emperor. 
Those courtiers of fortune,—he had heard them, in addresses, procla- 
mations, orders of the day, without end, abuse the overthrown master, 
and adore the master who was for the moment victorious. It was 
impossible that the soldier should believe in the fidelity of these men 
to the imperial cause. He saspected them of plotting some monstrous 
treason ; and these same suspicions, vague, but persevering and irri- 
tating, had penetrated as much into the higher regions of the staff as 
into the inferior ones and among the privates. Suspicion was every- 
pee and even the officers of certain regiments were not trusted by 
their men. 


The moral state of the troops under Napoleon’s orders was, therefore, 
the worst that can well be imagined. ent seemed the 
only reasonable feeling to their minds ; and of anything in the shape of 
the enthusiasm that animated them in the first days of Bonaparte’s ca- 
reer, there remained not a vestige. Now let it remarked, that the 
peculiar sentiments by which Charras describes the men and officers of 
the imperial army to have been . were those which every ensu- 
ing day tends the more to instil into the minds of the masses in France. 
Whether with generals or bishops, Peers of France or senators, public 
functionaries or deputies to the legislative assembly of the moment, the 
canse of suspicion must be everywhere the same, and in all divisions of 
the upper classes the same want of principle is on every side offered to 
the contempt (we must use even this word, for none r is so proper) 
of the lower orders. This ready passing from one power to the other,— 
this prompt desertion of what had been slavishly obeyed, this prompt 
adulation of what had been shrunk from when falling,—this to 
barter honour for gold, or rather to attach consideration to the where- 
abouts of wealth,—this has, since the period to which Colonel Charras 
alludes, been cited by the people of France, as often as a revolution of 
this or that species has come, to show the readiness of the so-called 
“ leaders of society” to serve no matter what power, so long as that 
power could insure to its instruments any material advantages. That 
this disposition to look with distrust upon the higher classes is now 
animating nearly the entire mass of the nation, is not to be denied ; but 
that its deleterious influence bad already been at work in the — 
lected on the eve of Waterloo is, we think, a fact less familiar to 
general readers. , 

Opposed to whet he shows us to have been the very indifferent moral 
corel of Napoleon's beg in June, 1815, Colonel Charras draws a 
picture of the army under Wellington’s orders, which is truly admirable 
for its impartiality. 

“ The allied army was by no means homogeneous. All the elements 
composing it had not the same value ina military point of view. Nothing 
is more evident. But the bad consequences of this were less than Napo- 
leon bad calculated. . 

“The Eaglish troops were com of old soldiers, almost all tried 
by the hard campaigus of the Peninsala, and of having delivered 
Spain from a foreign yoke, and of having, six years of constant 
struggle; borne the British flag from the mouth of the Tagus to the bor- 
ders of the Garonne. Those said six years had begun with uncertain for- 
tune, but had ended by along, uninterrupted series of successes, the battle 
of Vittoria crowning the whole as a sort of Southern Leipsic.”’—Vol. I. 
Chap. V. p. 73. 

“ Fall of confidence in themselves and in their commanders ; convinced 
that their generals were superior to ours, as Wellington, they believed, 
was superior to Napoleon ; actuated by that inflexible sense of duty, the 
characteristic trait of the soldiers trained in Wellington’s severe school, 
these troops formed a corps d’élite in the wildest acceptation of the 
word.’ 

Passing in review the contingents furnished by the various courts of 
Nortbern Europe to this army which was about to fight the battle of Eu- 
rope’s liberty against the direst tyrant of modern times, the writer of the 
work before us speaks of Prassia in the following terms :— 

“ The Prussian d'armée was the jo gone representation of nearly 
all the classes of Promien on was animated almost to fana- 
ticism by the love of country and that country’s independence. In 
every Frenchman the soldiers of Prussia saw an enemy. Fatal results 
of Napoleon’s outrageous ambition! These were no longer the soldiers 
of Valmy or of Jena, cold and full of indifference for the quarrels of 
their king, easy to be defeated aad put er oe to the rout. The 
hatred of victorious invasioa, the wounds of their country, had made he- 
roes of these men, Beaten over and over, in action alter action, on both 
sides of the Rhine, the Prussians had won the force to resist in their re- 
verses. Two names and two dates were at the bottom of all their 
thoughts,—Leipsic and Paris. 

“Their officers and their chiefs shared all their passions as well as 
their enthusiasm, and inspired them with unlimited trust. Napoleon 
was wroog when he fancied that one Frenchman was worth two Prus- 
sians,”’ 








Colonel Charras observes, that one cause for supposing that the allied 
forces might be vanquished by the imperial army was, that the former 
were under the necessity of submitting to two separate generals, whose 
character was as opposite as could weil be conceived. He gives a slight 
and spirited sketch of Blticher ; which done, he passes to —= 
and we may fairly say that no one even in England has ever the 
British hero more fairly, more justly, more as he really was. It is nota 
matter of indifferent for us, oa this side of the Atlantic, that such a man 
as Wellington should be well understood. He is of the race we came of ; 
the blood of his forefathers and of ours has mingled ; and unless we choose 
to forego our pride in our origin, which lies in that glorious old “ Norse 
boat of ten ceuturies since,” of which Emerson we cannot bat 
take something to ourselves of all the real greatness of the greatest An- 
glo-Saxon of modern ages. Charras’s portrait of the “ iron man” is the 
prose of Longfellow’s “ Ode”’ upon his death. Both conceived of him ia 
identical form ; and, unless we revert to the Latia authors, we do not 
kaow of many better pict of an illustrious man than this :— 

“ Wellington had never yet been face to face with Napoleon ; but he 
was the first—and by how far the first!—of all the chiefs ever to 
him. Napoleon, however, was determined not to recognize in him the 
qualities of a commander-in-chief. By describing him in the een as 
an ‘ ignorant and presumptuous officer, to great catastro, : 
by changing his victories into defeats in the official print ; by hiding from 

Trance — the Nivelle, and other e ments disastrous for her 








the Eng- 
lish general and Napoleon, is not to be gainsaid ; bat it was far less wide 





than the latter chose to fancy, or than we have had any notion of, 


| led as we hane bate by prej and falsehood. 
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Gifted with the extreme of sense ; a thorough statesman ; a reli- | last we have the whole man, Petrie Waugh, photographed by his confi- } 
gious observer of the laws of his country ; an excellent judge of charac- | dential adviser. We only do Mr. Stephen Neal simple justice when we 
ter ; informed to the utmost of whatever concerns the profession of arms | p bim to be an artist of consummate powers. To the broad 

and war ; committing faults perhaps sometimes, but never persisting in | dashing effects of Rubens, to the lights and colours of Titian, he adds a 

them ; careful of bis soldiers, sparing of their blood ; harsh towards in- | minuteness, precision, and subtleness of execution which would do credit | 
discipline, implacable to theft; ready to plan, and to exeeute readier | to a miniaturist. Neal’s study of Waugh, contained in something like a 

still ; prudent or rash, temporizing or sudden, as the case required ; in- | column and a halfof the smallest type of the Times, is, as a literary pro- | 
flexible in evil fortune ; bard to be elated by success ; an iron soul in a duction, of the highest school of art. “Up to this day I have not been | 
body of iron,—Wellington, with a small army, had done t deeds, and | paid one shilling for my services ;”” and doubtless such a fact must power- | 
this army, whole and entire, was of his own making. He had a right to | fully stimulate a confidential agent when he is drawing a portrait of his | 
remain, and he bas remained, one of the first military figures of our | client. And such a portrait! The Beddington property, which was his 
age. Born in 1769, he had, in 1815, like Napoleon, attained his forty-sixth | own property and also his wife’s—the £3000 loan which was to be raised 








We hope our readers will agree with us, that the man who can write of | Siguing the same property to different parties—the contradictory affida- 


dian Prince, safe under the protection of the Royal amnesty, pledges his 
honour, attests his Vakeel, asseverates with the dignity of an outraged 
Rajah that all his guns have been delivered up. The English Com- 
mander reprimands and threatens, and imposes the pressure of a little 
personal restraint. Then, gun after gun, as one by one every point of 
revarication had been defended and carried, fourteen more guns are dis- 
oterred, There is a moral certainty that fourteen more lie bid in the 
neighbourhood—enough to make this hornet’s nest too formidable for 
peace. But what more can be done? The time has been lost, other 
business presses, and the wily Asiatic stands victor upon every point. 
He has secured his Indian honour by a modified defence, he has assured 


1 | his personal safety, he has enabled his Sepoy garrison to escape, and he 
year.” | in England to work the Valverde mines—the duplicate acts of shares as- 


has concealed a sufficient number of guns to re-arm his fortress when the 
present irresistible pressure has been removed. We seem to see once 


an enemy 98 Colonel Charras bere writes of Wellington, is worthy to be | vits which declared and denied the claim of the Eastern Bank on the Bed- | again the old disasters of the Crusades, when the heavy strength of West- 


implicitly credited, whatever are the statements be makes. When we re- | ‘ington judgments—the passports in duplicate—the false certificate of 
ficct o= the amount of national vanity wounded, of national prejudice | ill-health—the threatening letter to the legal friend, written in the wife’s 


ern chivalry was tired out by a light-armed hovering foe, who never 
would stand to fight, and who never would be vanquished, who were al- 


inflamed, by the very name of Waterloo in France, we can scarcely find | "4me, but of which, unluckily, the rough copy was sent, proving the fic- | ways ready to negotiate, but never prepared to surrender. 


terms of eulogy sufficient to express our admiration of the uprightness, tion—the little touches of character in secreting properly from the cre- 
the sincerity, and the liberality manifested in Colonel Charras’s book. ‘itors, assigning the yacht to the son-in-law, the plate to the hous - 
There is no man caring to know the real trath about one or two | and the sly valuables to the valet before his flight—all are inimitable in 





mation for English ‘os for Fr * and may most justly be deno- | —the hints about “ matters of a more private and secret character,”’ on 
; ; ; feement which Mr. Stephen Neal says “ it would be unmanly and dishonourable 
slanted, in the favourite Feensh please, an dod * to be more explicit. This. we say, is a portrait which has never been | 
rota! | equalied. | 
CORFU. | We consider the last suggestion that even Mr. Neal bas not oe = all | 
— ensited lo that Resablic ¢ | he knows about Colonel Petrie Waugh a mere artistic flourish. He is) 
pa. reese pees ee the Ionian > La oaake | not quite the man to hold his hand when engaged in depicting his friend. 
justify a sbort reference to the geographical and other features of the | He has cut through so many bits of every morbid anatomy in the Waugh 
first in rank though not in size of the group—Corfu. This island has | % sect, that if there were another gangrene or aneurism to ~ 4 bare, we | 
long been designated as the key of the Adriatic, and the justice of the | CA" Searcely suppose he would forbear. And yet we can readily imagine | 
appellation is admitted by the fact that, although some statesmen and | ‘at - ae aes _ > anne yo paste Pra J - = 
plomatists are willing to cede the protectorate of the rest of the Re- | S£€* 0 Whom we only get hints how and tien, can ae atould be glad 
ublic now held by this country to Greece, it is only on condition that | ¥%° just flit across the scene, and promise so well that we show ad 
Corfu remains a British dependency. This—therefore important—island | to make their more familiar acquaintance. The Carews, the Haffendens, 
is situated in that of Mediterranean which commands the entrance | the Maxwells, all excite our curiosity in their aL The blew 8, aud might | 
to the Gulf of Venice, on the coast of South Albania, from which it is | Possibly reward it. There mast be more to tell. The history wants its | 
i ix mi i | historian ; and Waugh himself is the man to write it. Vidocq, Harriette | 
separated by a channel varying from two to six miles in width. Its me-| \ ld the bi f 
dium length is forty-five miles, its breadth twenty-five, and its circum- | a Barnum, Lola Montes, have all pe i : tb meee | 
ference one hundred and twelve. The climate is mild, but sabject to | Beit respective crafts and successes; and au The Lik ya Ads gness | 
sudden transitions from heat to cold. In common with the neighbour- | “24 most autbentic form of memoir writing. os venvares 
ing country, the island is liable to earthquakes, and occasionally to pes- | of Colonel Petrie Waugh must be forthcoming—there is an irresistible 
tilential diseases. The surface is hilly with ouly a few plains inter- impulse in the greatest men not to allow their memoirs and memory to 
; yet the streams which traverse it ere in general inconsiderable. fall into ignoble hands. Sully, Guizot. Clarendon, Cwsar, St. Augustine, 
The island exports considerable quantities of salt ; its other productions | a ng Wd ge en .“ ays fe ee pacer 
being olives, oranges, lemons, honey, and wax; and the inhabitants of | — eth he rd the wor 4 Wa, Y PO ee t be tebim 4 his ir: 
the coast are supported by fishing. The total population does not much | } cog id’ b weed ont yee ren — be nt Sata pa json * maong 
exceed 60,000. The peculiar geographical situation of the island bas al- | be aera rh * a - . tin poain for bis of 
ways rendered it an object of much political importance. It is known | rm b tete bimecit Wan bes bi Sena = Pa = Pvt the 
in ancient history by the various names of Dressarium, Macris, Scheria, | His bealth ~ Juss paige saeohen wre din parang ae phone 
Pheacia, and Corcyra. At the end of the fourteenth century it fell un- | ; One agpatite, qapteeoasen nee me \ por b 
der the dominion of Venice, and in the wars waged by that Republic | impeachable authority to be first-rate, and to wish him a long aod bappy 
with the Ottoman Power the Turks made frequent attempts to capture | enjoyment of pleasant Andalusia, if he will employ his leisure for the 
it, but in vain, It continued in the possession of Venice until the Peace | beneSit of mankind in completing Mr. Stephen Neal’s very promising and 
of Campo Formio, in 1797, when it was ceded to the French, by whom it | edifying monograph.—London paper, Dec. 18. 
had been captured during the previous war. In 1799, however, it was | 
reduced by the combined fleets of Turkey and Russia, a) stituted, to- | 
ther we Cephalonia, Zante, Santa Maura, Cerigo, Ithaca, and Paxo, | 
nto an independent republic, which, after passing again through the - - ~ 
hands of the French, ae placed at the Congress of Vienna, in 1815, un- | cial Correspondent yesterday, deserves a place in Indian story. His 
der the exclusive protection of Great Britain, was garrisoned by British | fortress does not quite realize our dreams of Oriental magnilicence. 
troops, and held under tbe government rule of a Lord High Commis- | There are no lofty domes and gilded minarets, and walls of surpassing 
sioner appointed by the Crown of England. | height and thickness, and gates of precious woods curiously inlaid. 
town of Corfu, the capital, is situated on the east coast, and is | There are no widespread surrounding plains where protecting armies are 
built, in the form of an amphitheatre, on the northern slope of a pro- | eneamped. Amethie is rather like the lair of a wild beast than the 
montory, at the foot of which the port opens. The town is neither large | Stronghold of a Prince. In the deep forest jungle a ditch and a bauk af 
nor handsomely built ; but as a fortress it is extremely strong. It has | ford the only notice that you are upon the private domains of Lall Ma- 
two citadels—one the residence of the Governor, separated from the city | dho Singh. Across the ditch and over the low bank tke jungle is still so 
by an esplanade ; and the other, called the fort, situated « little to the | Silent and savage that we uy wonder why it should be fortified, or 
west, The harbour is rather small, admitting only merchant vessetr and | What there can be to such a spot. There are little paths, cut 
sloops of war ; but the roadstead is capacious and secure. Part of the | zigzig through the thick mimosa bushes, which still are in sufficient force 
suburb, called Kastrados, stands on the site of the ancient town of Cor- | t0 scratch and tear the clothes and skin of the wanderer in this armed 
cyra. In front of Corfu, at the distance of about a mile, is the island of | *olitade. What lies hidden in the thick jangle you cannot know. There 
ido, anciently called Ptichia, where the lazaretto is kept. It is pro- | are doubtless rifle-pits, where scme lurking Hindoo is even now covering 
tected by a treble range of batteries, aud forms a strong outwork to the | You with bis piece, and there are concealed magazines of warlike stores, 
fortifications of the harbour. When you have passed through the ram-| 0d perhaps the closed graves of many cannon. Guided, however, 
parts that inclose the town of Corfu, novelty to the English eye meets| through this zone of prickly jungle by devious and uncertain paths, you 
you at every step. Groves of olives ; little white churches, not larger | Come upon thefinner fort,—a wall of mud and a gateway of wood. In- 
an English cottage, standing apart in some leafy solitude ; ruined | 8de this wall lies the village or dependencies of the Palace, and within 
columns, lying prostrate on the site of some ancient heathen temple ; | the circle of a third mud wall lies the Palace itself—a large white plais- 
groups of peasants in strange and picturesque attire; and dark-eyed | tered house, the kernel of this prickly husk. From the flat roof “ the 
girls, assembled round fountains in the evening, and bearing away their | jungle spreads away like a dark green sea,” and the pitfalls and mounds, 
classically shaped pitchers on their heads, make up the objects which are | 80d ditches, and concealed batteries that lie in that jungle, are the de- 
to be met with in every direction. A great number of plants and flowers, | fences of this and of every other jungle fortress. Tt is impenetrable to an 
besides those with which we are familiar in Eogland, are indigenous to pegs 6 2a am but to an army marcbing with artillery it is scarcely 
Corfu ; and the island offers a more fertile field for floriculture and bo- | 49 impediment. — 
tany than any space of like extent in the world. It is not to be won-| Lall Madho Singh trusted for safety to his own Eastern craft much 
dered at, therefore, that the poets of old made this island the scene of the | more than to his jungle, or his 1,500 Sepoys, or his 2,000 feudatories. 
famous gardens of Alcinous. The essential and fund tal the Eastern and West- 
—>—_ ern ae, = sap vane manag sey be -#. this play of 
wits between adbo and Lord Clyde. raft weakness, blunt 
COSAS DE ESPANA ; WAUGH’S HERMITAGE. truth and force, here met, and while, as usual, the ultimate victory was 
We don’t owe much to Spain. We saved the country, and have been | carried by force, the advantage of the hour was gained by craft. The 
ee with hatred. But at last it has made us a substantial return. The | Indian Prince had for his only resources, his mud walls aud jungle-pits 
panish bonds, to be sure, are not marketable, but Spain has almost liqui-| and the Queen’s Proclamation. He has his notions of honour, as we 
dated the old debt by preserving for us oar own Petrie Waugh, Colonel have our notions of honour, and perhaps his code is not much worse than 
and Brickmaker. Themistocles at the court of Artaxerxes is the only | our diplomatic ethics were a generation ago; but an Indian Prince may 
historic parallel which we can recall to the noble spectacle of Waugh on | jie fawn and betray, and still be an untarnished gentleman. These 
the Alameda of Seville. But, just as the great Athenian could not for- | are his traditions, and we must deal with him according to his peoutenet 
Fate y he had still, though in exile, duties to his country, so the great | If it would be gross ignorance in us to pd upon his word, it would 
jonel remembers that his first obligation is to his home. He remem- | gross intolerance to resent his breach of his word in the same manner as 
bere that England has the first claim upon his services. Waugh’s voca-| we should in the case of an European. We must make allowance for his 
tion is simple and uniform—it is to swindle mankind But be gives his | education, and, as we know what we have to expect, we bave not much 
countrymen the first chance. It was only a Cyclops who allowed his | right to complain. The Rajah of Amethie was in a situation so critical 
friend the special privilege of being eaten last. The more polite and | that it almost excites our sympathy with his clever craftiness. Upon that 
rag Waugh concedes to us the honour of being eaten first. When | miserable fort three armies were converging, and one of them was com- 
got up a new mining speculation in Spain, it is much to the credit of his | manded by Colin Campbell in person. As to resistance, the foxes might 
patriotism that Colonel Waugh gave his old English friends the privilege | as well pretend to defend a gorse cover against the Quorn Hounds. It 
of being first ruined. It is pleasant to find that the old man survives | was necessary to bend before the storm. Three points, however, were 
hanged by climate or fortune. Calum non animum mutant—so Horace | most important to Lall Madho. He must provide for the safety of his 
and the schoolboys say ; and Waugh proves it. It does one’s views of | Sepoy garrison ; he must fire upon the assailants before be surrendered 
human nature good to find it, in these days of flux and inconsistency, so | his fort ; and he must also bury sufficient guas to re-establish himself in 
solid and firm to duty. Colonel Waugh contrived to execute a bank-| his old feudal state, when the invaders were gone. All these objects he 
ruptcy of the most magnificent dimensions here. It was, as befitted an | seems to have accomplished with exquisite ekill. 
Indian soldier, on an Oriental scale of insolent grandeur, and, very pro-| To Lord Clyde’s first summons there was an answer which was almost 
perly, it was at the expense of an Oriental corporation. To borrow | threatening. It was sufficient to make the cautious veteran deal with 
some two or three hundred thousand nds on the security of a worth-| the fortress of Amethie as with a first-rate citadel, and to direct three 
less Barataria which would not sell £30,000—to build # palace like | columns and 80 guns towards it. This alone was enough to save the 
Aladdin’s, and with equally visionary capital—to give féies and banquets | Rajub’s importance in the eyes of native India. Then came the Rajah’s 
of Apiciau luxury with Barmecide resources —would not have been com-} Vakeel into camp, claiming the protection of the Proclamation, but ac- 
plete had we not found this generous bankrupt, in a hopeless state of in-| cepting its amnesty without its conditions, unfolding far away griev- 
polvency: when flying from his creditors public indignation, “ad | ances, and seeking to change the topic of the surrender of Amethie for 
ancing from £10,000 to £15,000 on the mines of Valverde ’’—mines 80 | transactions of other times and places. The British Commander chafes 
royally rich that “ 40,000 tons of copper were actually lying on the sur- | and threatens, but gives more time, and the parley is drawn out until the 
face.” This, we say, is in our estimation a feat of transcendent genius | Rajah finds an opportunity to fire six charges of round shot upon an 
which quite ecli all the gallant Colonel’s tr tions in the bank- | English General reconnoitering his jangle defences. Thus he preserves 
ing and mining line. As Glaucus was to Diomede—as the hecatomb to | his Indian honour. -Then, when the pease of the Feringhees must be 
the nine poor steers—as metal is to earth—as copper is to bricks—so is| nearly exhausted, the Rajah makes his master move. He casts himself 
and Crosas de Espaiia to Basinghall- | upon the faith of the Qaeen’s Proclamation, and he comes into the En; 
street. There was only one rogue who could beat the Waugh of last| lish camp. But he comes almost alone. He has , and is within 
year—and that is the Waugh of this, As none but himself could be bis! the tion of the Royal word ; but be cannot undertake for the fort or 
lel, so none but he could conquer himaelf. It is the Wellington of | for the garrison. Those 1,500 Sepoys are still in force in the fortified 


JUNGLE-CRAFT. 
The Lord of Amethie, whose tale was so admirably told by our S 

















aterloo to the Wellington ef Assaye. What are all his previous exploits jangle ; they have heard nothing of the Proclamation, they would not |‘ 


to this crowning victory? In its presence we forget all abouf Campden | bel: in it, they would turn against even the Rajah if he were to allow 
House, and the ad of the Director to himself—Mrs. W ’s mili- | suspicion to arise of avy intention to surrender. Clyde has bither- 
ner’s bill, and Miss Carew’s trousseaw—the step-son who lately followed his| to obtained nothing but the oy: of extending an inconvenient 
mother’s busband into the Bankruptcy Court as a cab-proprietor—the | hospitality to the Rajab fugitive from his own fort. The necessity for 

aud the London and the Eastern | cautious proceedings towards that hidden citadel of unknown force is 


vory hard, the copper-mines of Valverde are the last and sublimest effort 
of the Waugh genius. empty, and that the garrison have all 

We should not have got our complete notion of Col. Petrie Wangh bat j 
for the happy accident which embroiled him with certain old friends. Far | disgusted English Commander finds that he bas been temporizing for a 
be it from us to suggest that Mr. Samuel Isaacs is more or less disiater- | week about a miserable jungle lair that could not have resisted bim for 
ested than bis patronymic would suggest—far be it f-om us to hint that} an hour. But the farce is still not entirely played out. The object hud 
Mr. Stephen Neal’s portrait of his distinguished ¢lient has been suggested | been to disarm Oude ; but, out of 30 as were known to be in 

the . 





> s cabinet work, we have | 
of the greatest events of our half-century, who ougbt not to find a pretext | their several ways, And then, to complete this ca rk, we | 
for attentively studying this oatnay work. It is as full of infor-| the darker shadows of the background which relieve these higher lights | 


We hope this is not a specimen of what is to happen throughout Onde. 


housekeeper, | Lord Clyde has got possession of this fort, but the Sepoys are gone to 


garrison other forts. In a country like Oude they will have no difficulty 
in finding a bundred others equally strong in what was the main defence 
of Amethie—ijungle. If Lord Clyde deal thas deliberately with every 
Rajah the work of disarming will be a protracted labour. It would be 


hard to say, however, that he is to blame in this matter. He has to deal 


with a subtle people, who are swift to discern the advantages which any 
circumstance may give them : and it isa point of great importance not 
to impair, by any doubtful severity towards a chief who comes in under 
the Proclamation, the general effect which is expected ‘rom that measure. 
But this case puts in a strong light the difficulties that beset us in India 
—the almost erer | of avoiding being either duped or exasperated 
to tyranny. It was an elaborately played game between craft aud force 
—and craft won.—London Times, Dec. 23. 
SS 


THE NEW ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Few Londoners have failed to visit the Adelphi, and all who have visited 
it must have as vivid a recollection of its unaccommodating interior, as 
of the broad jokes and ludicrous appearance of Wright, or of the pleasant 
but often uncharacteristic gallicisms of Madame Celeste. But it is now 
all over with the scene of the triumphs of “Green Bushes” and many 
kindred dramas ; a new theatre in the most recent mode, with all the most 
modern appliances, has been reared upon its site. This was to have been 
ready for the never-to be-forgotien Boxing-day, the day of all the panto- 
mimes, the day of all others when the exiled Cockney may fairly be for- 
given a hankering after the merry ring of laughter to which he has so 
often listened, and in which he has so often joined. Well, the new thea- 
tre was to open on Monday, the 27th of December, and this is the sort of 
scene the Spectator tells was prepared for the crowd who, on that night, 
would doubtless seek the favourite house :— 

“ The visitor who enters by the old Strand entrance will fancy himself 
in a dream when he takes his place in the midst of a building about twice 
as broad as the old audience part, and completely altered in every pro- 
portion. The stage is spacious, the proscenium lofty. On each side of 
the orchestra is a fine range of private boxes; by an exceedingly grace- 
ful sweep, a balcony of dress-boxes extends from one side to the other. 
It projects as in the old house over the pit ; but at an elevation so much 
higher as to remove all sense of oppression from the sight or lungs of 
those who sit below. The easy and liberal curves which mark the chief 
forms of the theatre are themselves a source of satisfaction to the eye ; 
the beauty will be increased by the brilliant array of dresses in the chief 
circle ; and the dresses will be displayed to the utmost advantage by an 
open trellis-work along the front of the boxes. We aseume that this part 
of the theatre will be always haadsomely filled, since it is in itself 
most attractive from position and construction ; while the charge for ad- 
mission is so moderate that it can seldom fail for occupants who will 
themselves contribute to the ornaments of the theatre. Above is a hand- 
Some cviling, tastefully designed by Sang, and painted in a style at once 
delicately finished effective. - 

“The body of the house has been designed with the especial object of 
securing a complete view from every side. A point was taken rather 
behind the centre of the stage, and the seats of the audience are ranged 
within the portion of a circle so that the radius on each side is unbroken 
by any obstacle. There is not a seat in the house, even at the extreme 
corners of the side, which will not command the whole frout of the stage, 
and that centre point while from every side but the extremest corners, 
the whole of the to the back andj along each side will be per- 
fectly in view, and will in fact be seen almost by a direct front view. 
Behind the projecting balcony which forms the dress-circle is a row of 
private boxes, each con’ four seats, the boxes themselves being 
open, lofty, commanding a view of the scene, and enjoying as perfect 
a freedom of ventilation as the foremost row of the balcony. Above 
these is a range of upper boxes; and in a third tier an amphitheatre 
of stalls, with a gallery behind. The improvement in front of the lights 
is only correlative to the improvement behind, and the resources of the 
stage will develope themselves in pro; on to the audience. The 
is spacious, but not an inch of room is wasted. Both in lateral th 
and in loftiness the amplest room is taken for sccnic effect, and the ma- 
= behind will assist in rendering the illusions as perfect as pos- 

ble. 
All we need add to this general description is, that the new house 
will comfortably seat some fifteen hundred persons, and that yee © ae 
ea in the construction, to guard against accident 
rom fire. 


CURLING. 


Those of our readers who have heard of this favourite winter game of 
the Scotch, will find the following a good account of it, save that the 
stones are said to be “a foot sguare,’’ which is an obvious mistake for 
diameter, as the stones are in every case round, being as much like a 
Gloucester cheese of about eight pounds weight, as anything with which 
we can compare them. 

“ Curling resembles somewhat the game of bowls on the greensward. 
Instead of wood, however, the instruments of play are granite stones. 
They are gencrally about a foot square, weigh from thirty to fifty pounds, 
and are flat and as smooth as glass at the bottom. For the purpose of 
propelling them a shank or handle is placed in the top, and these, in pro- 
portion to the taste and purse of the owner, are frequently highly orna- 
mented with the choicest wood or ivory, with silver, and not anfrequently 
gold, indented. Those made for prizes are generally very handsome 

uable. 


“ The space occupied for curling, if plenty of space be convenient, is 
generally about fifty yards in length and at least ten feet in width. At 
each of this there is a small hole made in the ice and a piece of wood 
stuck into it, which is called a ‘tee’—the general term used in Scot- 
land for a mark, whether it be in this game, bowling or quoiting. 
Round this ‘ tee’ two circles are drawn on the ice, called ‘ broughs,’ 
one larger than the other, for the purpose of facilitating measurement. 
The ice played upon of the above dimensions, or of any other In length 
agreed upon, is called the ‘rink.’ A ‘full rink’ has eight players, 
witb all the implements of the game complete.—Time, called the ‘ hog- 
score,’ is drawa across the rink at a distance from the ‘tee’ equal to 
one sixth of the ‘rink,’ whatever that may be. When a stone does not 
reach this scratch, the opponents cry out ‘A hog,’ and the player must 
remove his stone as well as lose bis throw. i 

“The play itself is tolerably simple in principle, but it requires, from 
the weight of the stone and the ce over which it travels to the 
‘tee,’ considerable strength, and, like a e of physical re- 
creation, much practice is neceseary to attain sselclonag. here is no 
particular number required to play it, but it is generally played in com- 

y, an equal number on each side. The first player’s object is to slide 

stone as near the ‘tee’ as pepithe and Ceselly Ss Seat of it. The 
next on the te side tries to beat the first by sliding his stone nearer 
he ‘ tee ;’ but Id the first stone be directly in front, it is the second’s 
aim to slide his stone directly by the side of the first stone, catcbing it a 
little to drive it to one side, and so clear the ‘tee’ for whoever follows 
him. When several play on both sides, each tries to strengthen his own 
side and protect the best stone on his side by playing around it other 
stones to protect it from being driven away by the opposite side. In this 
manner precision is wanted, as every player and every stone sent out is 
viewed with cqual interest, and the better the playing the greater the en- 
thusiasm of the on-lookers. 

“ Whip and spar is used on the race course 
racer, but in curling the stones must not be 
amusing to see the means adopted to the 
tion, each side there is one ‘ sweeper’ at 
broom in hand he watches anxiously the first move of the stone. Should 


to nettle the speed of the 
It 1s, however, 


il 
. 








b kph the purest of motives. In sach quarters, such low mo- 
as baffled cupidity can have no share; but, be this as it may, at! a distance, or are hopelessly eoncealed in that tangled forest. The In- 





the 
sweeper is immediately at work sweeping the course over which the 
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atone is to travel, and every particle of snow or the scraping of the ice 
is made to fly to “ clear the track.” Asclean ice is agreed on, no ob- 
jection is offered to the enthusiastic sweeper going down on his knees to 
use bis strong Jungs in making still cleaner work than the heather broom 
had accomplished. When all have played, the stone nearest the “ tee’ 
counts one, and all those of the same side not beaten by one on the op- 
posite side counts one “ shot” aleo. The whole game is generally li- 
mited to thirty-one shots. 

“ It is expected now, that the Central Park pond is at their disposal, 
that the * chaps” frae the “ land o’cakes” will be diligent in showing 
what they can do in getting a proper organization for more extended 
usefuloes*, The curling clubs in Scotland are very respectable associa- 
tions. The parent club—‘ The Roya! Caledonian Curling Club’—has the 
consort of Queen Victoria for its President, and its offices are filled by 
the first noblemen and gentlemen of rank in the country. There are no 
less than 142 local clubs in Scotland that are sulyect to the pareat for 
counsel and advice whea needed. The grand annual curling match be- 
tween the clubs on the north and south of the river Forth takes place on 
a large artificial pond at Carsebreak, near the fine old city of Perth. At 
some of these “ gatherings’ nearly fifteen hundred players have eugaged 
on the match, at different places, on the same sheet of ice, and to witness 
their performances thousands and thousands of spectators assemble from 
all parts of the country.”—N. Y. Herald. 





LAURA KEENE'S THEATRE, 624 BROADWAY 
The Most Klegant Place of Amusement In the City. 
4K ENTERTAINMENTS ARE UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE OF THE 
most chaste character, being sustained by a 
STRONG STAR COMPANY. 
Messrs. BLAKE, Messrs. J. 8. BROWNE, 
COULDOCK JEFFERSON, 
SOTHERN, WALCOT, 
BURNETT, PETERS. 
Mrs. BLAKE, Miss SARA STEVENS, 
Miss MINNIE MACARTHY. Madile. LAMOUREUX. 
and Miss LAURA KEENE. 
ADMISSION—Fifty and Twenty-five Cents. 


N TBLO'S GARDEN, .......cccccccccccccceeseeeees The Wonderful Ravels. 











ON KXHIBITION, 
THE MAGNIFICENT PAINTING BELONGING TO 
THE EMPRESS OF FRANCE, 
AND REPRESENTING 
HER MAJESTY SURROUNDED BY THE LADIES OF HER COURT, 
At Goupll’s Gallery, No. 366 Broadway. 
Open from 8 A.M., to7 P.M ee eee ° . Admission, Twenty-five Cents, 
Bize of the Picture, 15.11 f M. KNOEDLER. 


eet 
N. B.—Entrance through the Store as well as at the side door, where a large and commo- 
djous staircase has been opened. 


Troe ~ BRADY'S GALLERIES, 
359 Broadway, N. Y., and Pennsyivania Avenue, Washington, D.C, 


HE COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS OF THESE GALLERIES ARE THE MOST 
celebrated and valuable in this country Photographs of the MEMBERS OF THE 





SENATE, and HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES at Washington, and MEMBERS OF THE 
FORKIGN LEGATIONS, are on exhibition, taken during the last Session of Congress at 
ungton 


Daausaneoryres, Minarones, and Portrarrs, can be copied to any desired size, and 
Qnisbed io Ow or Waren Covovna, or in Mezzorint StYie. 





J. GURNEY’S 
PHOTOGRAPHIC AND ART GALLERY, 
707 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, FIRST BLOCK BELOW NEW YORK HOTEL. 
Established 1840. 


ONTAINS THE LARGEST COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS OF STATESMEN, 
/ DIVINES, LITERARY and MILITARY MEN, to be seen in the United States. 
oe til 9 P.M., for the Fars Inspection of the Public. 


.B.—A Valuable Collection of LANDSCAPES, &c., the works of some of the best Foreign 
nd American Artists, also on exhibition, 


THB ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 15, 1859. 





The Close of the Old Year in the Old World. 

The Cunard steamer Niagara has brought the Liverpool budget of New 
Year’s Day, and although the contents are not of signal importance, some 
few items deserve at least a passing word. 

And foremost among them we place an announcement which does not 
‘eoncern our domestic or foreign relations, bat which has been most 
grateful to this community—the missing steam-ship Weser, regarding 
whose fate the most gloomy anticipations were common, has put back to 

‘Queenstown, in safety, though sorely buffeted. Her story belongs to the 
chapter of morine disasters, full beyond measure at this early period 
of the winter, and there is no need to dwell upon them here,— 
We are reminded however by the mention of Queenstown, that certain 
seditious proceedings have taken place of late in Ireland, though a para- 
graph in allusion to them does not excite a tenth part of the interest in 
@ reader’s mind, which is awakened by uny corresponding report from 
Milan or Rome or Naples. What a proof is this, by the way, of the con- 
tempt in which the persons and prospects of these juvenile Smith 
O’Briens are held! It is singular, at the same time, that both in the 
North and in the South, the demon of restlessness should have been at 
work. At Cork, six arrested members of a treasonable Club have been 
committed for trial, without.bail ; and nine, therewith. At Belfast, the 
preliminary investigations were incomplete at the latest date. There is 
small apparent chance for a new crop of martyred heroes. That game 
is played out. 

The varied comments of the British press on Mr. Buchanan's Message 
do not tempt us into an examination or summary of them. They are more 
or less friendly in tone ; but they neither carry with them a foreshadow- 
ing of a governmental policy, or an indication of any popular feeling. 
Reprinted here, they are read with avidity by a small number of search- 
ers after truth ; but we greatly question whether the readers are much 
the wirer. The frequency of occurrences that are mixed up with inter- 
national relations, the activity of diplomatic i se, and the general 
publicity given to all notable sayings and doings, combine to lessen one’s 
relish for disquisitions on the philosophy of public events. 

§ If attention be given in Eng'and to American affairs and institutions os 
-# whole, it is more with reference to Mr. John Bright’s prepossessions in 
their favour, d-propos to Parliamentary reform, than in regard to their 
possible influence in the settlement of the points at issue.—We pass on, 
and find but little to touch upon. Our remarks of last week on the im- 
politic toadyism permitted in foreign ports to our boy-Prince, a midship- 
man of the Huryalus, seem to have anticipated those of the London press. 
The telegraphic paragraphist at Halifax speaks of a strong protest on 
hie point, and a generally expressed desire that the rank of birth sbould be 
emade subservient to that of the adopted profession.—Another instance 
-of the fatal results that ensue, when an audience crowded together gives 
way to unrearoning alarms, is among the non-political memeranda. at 
the Victoria Theatre, a low suburban establishment, during an after- 
noen’s performance, the cry of fire was raised. The panic was ground- 
‘Jess ; bat sixteen poor lads were crushed and trampled to death, and 
wmany more were in ured, in a frantic effort to escape—Mr. Barnum has 
taken the field in London as a lecturer, his theme being the old one, “ Mo- 
ney-making.” If it be true, that he was eminently successful, we opine 
that he has materially modified his loose notions of morality, laid down 
in a certain serio-comie book published by him some years ago. 





The effect of the revision and mitigation of Count Montalembert’s sen- 
rtence by the Court of Appeal in Paris was more significant, than it was 
thought to be at first sight. Exoncrating him from subjection to police sar- 
veillance and liability to sudden transportation when bis term of imprison- 
ment sbould expire, it was to this extent an undoubted triumph over the 
government. But the Emperor persists in extending pardon tothe illus- 
trious criminal, who can in the end only shrag his sboulders and accept 
the boon thrust upon him. Clemency indeed is the order of the day. 
‘The publisher of the Correspondant, and 164 other persous——political pri 
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| soners, we presume——have similarly experienced the Imperial compas- 
| sion. 

Serious disturbances are reported in Lombardy, and important insur- 
rectionary movements in Servia. The latter may render necessary a new 
Paris Conference, inasmuch as the great powers of Europe stand in the 
position of guardians or guarantees, one or both, to Servia and the Da- 
nubian Principalites. 


Telegraphic False Witnesses. 
We are glad to see the subject of the untrustworthiness of telegraphic 
reports taken up by an American paper, even though it be in a frontier 
city. It is a topic on which we have complained more than once ; and 
| our complaints are now reiterated vigorously by the Buffalo Courier, in 
| its issue of Wednesday last. 
| It might be supposed that the system, by which the whole press of the 
| country is supplied with news from any given point by a single agent 
| there established, would ensure the very greatest care in the selection of 
| such representatives. Yet are we obliged to infer that very insufficient 
care is taken in this particular, from the frequency with which—not mis- 
takes merely—but the most unfounded and mischievous statements find 
their way into print under the Telegraphic head, in the columns of 
the best as well as the worst American papers. And it is very rightly 
observed by our contemporary that, in permitting this state of things, 
the American people are traducing themselves in the eyes of foreigners. 
Englishmen, especially those who are personally unacqaainted with this 
country, accustomed to rely with entire faith on the accurary of tele- 
graphic reports in the British press, cannot understand that the “ latest 
from Washington,” purporting to give important national intelligence, 
and published in a paper editorially respectable, can be quite unworthy 
of belief, and must be regularly confirmed by post, before the American 
reader will give credit to it. Englishmen, consequently, and foreigners 
generally, take as authentic the “ fire-eating” and other stories which 
are borne hither and thither by telegraph, and it is not to be wondered 
at that hastily aroused ill-feeling is but slowly modified, when the real 
truth comes out. 

The Courier quotes two recent instances, in which the telegraph has 
played, most flagrantly, false with the public.—The account of the land- 
ing of the Susan’s fillibusters at Honduras, with the circumstantial detail 
of the “ glorious” reception there, was transmitted by telegraph from 
New Orleans, and appeared in the very same papers that contained a 
telegram from Mobile, announcing the wreck of the vessel and the arrival 
of her “ passengers” at that city in the Basilisk. In this case, of course, 
the bane was met by the antidote ; and the telegrams produced the im- 
pression on the public, which old-fashioned}metapbysicians were of 
opinion would be produced on a donkey placed midway between 
two bundles of hay. The public inclined towards neither telegram, being 
equally fascinated by, or equally doubtful of both. The true or the false 
report in this case might not have been of much importance to the for- 
eign relations of the United States, if it had slipped across the Atlantic 
uncontradicted ; but the unfounded report ought to affect the reputation 
of the agent who forwarded it, without one word of warning to intimate 
a doubt of its accuracy.—The other and more recent falsification, that of 
a government despatch, is a matter of much more moment, as the exten- 
sive publication of such news abroad might lead to very grave results, 
A telegram conveyed all over the country an intimation that Commo- 
dore McIntosh was counselled by the government “ not to interfere on 
Jand, or in any harbour, for the purposé of arresting any fillibuster- 
ing expeditions set on foot in the United States contrary to the 
acts of Congress ; but on the other hand to protect the persons and pro- 
perty of our vitizens engaged in lawful business, against all illegal acts 
of violence and oppression, to the full extent of his power.” The infer- 
ence from this of course is, that the Commodore was to let the fillibusters 
do as they pleased, and rather to encourage than otherwise the predatory 
propensities of “ our citizens.” We know by this time that such was 
not the intention of the despatch, and that carelessly or designedly, in 
effect it matters little which, the Government despatch was falsified. 
Yet we hear not one word about the delinquency of the agent of the press 
who set the story afloat, until from the frontier city of Buffalo comes this 
protest in the Courier. 

It is with the most friendly intention, that we draw the notice of the 
press and people of the United States to this radical defect in one of their 
‘+ institutions,” for the comparatively cheap and speedy transmission of 
news to all parts of the Union. Excellent as its purposes are, it does but 
defeat those purposes, if it secures only a character for inaccuracy, or 
allows its zeal for novelties to make it a vehicle for disseminating 
positive fabrications. 


Of and Concerning the Great Republic, 

The only comfort we can extract from the mass of matter, that pours in 
upon us daily from all quarters, is that we have had a week without its 
batchof “outrages.”’ In the mean time one is continually deluded into the 
belief that some institutional or constitutional difficultytis to be solved ; 
when, the veil being lifted, one sees behind it the old vision of party- 
strife for the spoils of the next Presidency. Groping our way therefore 
through the inextricable confusion caused in public affairs by this chro- 
nic anticipation of electioneering excitement, we find the Central Ame- 
rican trouble in statu quo ; the President's avowed design of purchasing 
Cuba giving rise to debates in Congress on an appropriation of money 
towards that end ; the Slave Traders in Georgia still unconvicted, though 
the fact of the yacht Wanderer having landed a cargo there is so noto- 
rious, that the President has announced it in reply to a Legislative ap- 
plication for documents. We find Spain indignant, as might have been 
foreseer, at the Presidential views on the price of a Spanish article 
which is not for sale. We find the London Times still lecturing the 
United States upon their national tendency towards annexation, the 
lecturer being utterly unable to perceive the beam in his own eye, 
so intent is he upon the mote in his neighbour's. We find portions 
of the Paris press assuming a hostile tone towards this country, as 
though that was at present the cue given from the Tuilleries; and 
we find writers here simple enough to believe that, in dealing with 
this country, our rulers are willing that the same despotic influence 
should compel them to follow its lead. Many other disagreeable 
things do we find also—scathing attacks on the Chief Magistrate of the 
Union, charges against the United States Ministers abroad, volumes 
of abuse of everybody and everything, a too common effort to make the 
whole world uncomfortable. The European, whose dirge we chaunted a 











duce Great Britain to yield beyond a certain degree to pretensions here 
put forward, so no jealousy or self-seeking would induce her to join in 
any contemplated crusade whatever against this Republic, or to step 
aside from her principle of non-interference if a quarrel should be picked 
between other powers. 





Steamships; a Provision for Safety. 

Though we have not given into the prevalent notion that rapidity of 
communication for men’s thoughts and persons is the subject most worthy 
of homan effort, we are not blind to the advantages of “ progress ” in 
these respects. Only, we desire that our flashes of instantaneous intelli- 
gence should be set forth in honesty, and also that our rapidest passages 
over sea should be made reasonably consistent with our safety. The 
former wish is elucidated under another heading. We would here speak 
of steam navigation and one of its perils. 

One day last week we learned that the North American, of the fine and 
well-organised Canadian line, had reached Halifax, after striking on a 
rock off Cape Race ; that she was leaking considerably ; and that her 
fore compartment was full of water. In the last few words lies in all 
probability—for the facts have been kept very close—the secret of her 
passengers’ safety. How would the North American have found her way 
into port, if she had been built in the old-fashioned method? Ought not 
all ships and steamers, designed for passenger trade, to be thus portioned 
off by water-tight bulk-heads? Should not Congress and Parliament 
make this obvious provision aguinst loss of life compulsory upon own- 
ers? Vessels hereafter to be built might be excluded from Registry, 
unless the regulations were attended to. 





The British Legation at Washington. 

A change in the Secretaryship of Legation is announced, preparatory 
to Lord Lyons’ arrival. The Hon. Edward Morris Erskine, who was re- 
certly nominated, but did not join, is now transferred to Stockholm ; and 
the vacant place is to be filled by Mr. William Douglas Irvine, First 
Paid Attaché to the Embassy at Vienna. The record of diplomatic 
training and pr tion, with reference to a gentl about to reside 
among us, being of some interest, we add that Mr. Irvine was attached 
to the Embassy at Constantinople in 1844 ; and to Lord Cowley’s special 
mission to Frankfort in 1848, where he acted as Private Secretary and 
Translator to the Mission. In 1853, he was transferred to Vienna, and 
thence he comes to this country. 

It will be seen from a memorandum under the head of appointments, 
that Mr. Odo Russell, an accomplished and very popular Attaché at 
Washington, has found promotion and a new sphere of duty at Rome. 








The Nightingale and the Two Lammergeyers. 

The entertainments given at the Academy of Music on Tuesday last, 
on behal! of ghe Charitable Fund of the St. George’s Society, resulted in 
a mild success. The time for placing out the tickets was inconveniently 
short. The mercury in the thermometer had fallen to eight degrees 
below zero. For the morning’s performance, Signor Brignoli’s larynx 
was found to be so much affected, that time-worn “ Norma” was of ne- 
cessity substituted for “ Martha,” fresh and piquant; though no one 
would suspect, from the Signor’s robust appearance and unexhausting 
style, that his * organ” was so superlatively delicate. In the evening, 
the Concert, d to at eight o’clock, was pushed for- 
ward half an hour or 80, for some mysterious and unexplained reason—the 
oonevquence being that those, who were exact in their attendance at the 
appointed time, fell upon a succession of frigid solos, in place of being 
warmed up by the glorious Overture to “ Semiramide,” already with the 
things of the past. 

But it is not—the reader may well imagine—for the purpose of put- 
ting on record these mortifying facts, that we refer thus prominently to 
them. They are unfortunately but the prelude to the worse that remains 
behind. The execution—murder were the more proper term—of the Bri- 
tish National Anthem was a grievance that cannot be passed over, inas- 
much as it was mixed up with a breach of faith towards the public at 
large, an insult to the audience present, and an outrage upoa a young 
and distinguished lady. For the last we hold two persous, whom we 
shall presently name, responsible beyond a doubt. 

Now we know very well that a Central American imbroglio, or an at- 
tacked hornets’ nest, suggests a faint type of the envy, hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, common to Italian Opera Companies in gene- 
ral, and intensified when, as in the preseat case, the camp is broken up 
into three distinct nationalities. We pay no attention therefore to the 
credible rumour, that the French and Germanic forces have coalesced 
against the Italians. It may or may not be so. We eschew artistic 
quarrels. We would speak only of that which we koow and saw and 
heard. 

Well then—it was arranged and advertised that “ God Save the Queen!” 
was to be sung by Piccolomini and Formes—the arrangement being per- 
fected on Friday evening of last week at a meeting, whereat were pre- 
sent Herr Formes himself, Mr. Perrin on the part of the Signorina, Mr. 
Ullmann, and the President of the St. George’s Society. It was then and 
there settled that Piccolomini should sing the second verse, the one she 
has heretofore sung at the Italian Opera House in London. Oa Tuesday 
evening, at the moment when the Anthem was to be given, the young 
Itatian prima donna, to our personal knowledge, was prepared with ber 
part and in high spirits awaiting a summons to the stage. To her 
excessive surprise, and the disgust of the audience—without a word 
of excuse or apology to either—Herr Formes banded in another 
lady (who, of course, was entirely ignorant of the cabal’s presumable 
maneeuvres), and so the Hymn was rendered without spirit, and elicited 
but half the usual enthusiasm. This is a plain statement of facts so far ; 
although two or three daily journals, ill-informed or maliciously 
prompted, have saddled the fault apon Signorina Piccolomini! 

If the affair had ended here, we might have been overwhelmed by an 
avalanche of green-roum counter-statements, and the culprits might have 
contrived, or would at least have attempted, to wriggle out of the charge 
against them—which is. in plain words, that they “sold” Pic- 
colomini and the public, for reasons best known to themselves. 
But the affair didn’t end here ; and it is in consequence of what 
ensued, that we declare without reserve that Herr Formes 
deserves to be hissed off the stage, and Mr. Anschutz to be 
hooted out of the Orchestra, until they apologise for their conduct. 
—Mark the sequel. Finding that the performance did not accord with 











year or two since, died out too soon. You remember it, perhaps— 
a receptacle for all the crimes, real or imaginary, official or individual, 
murders, arsons, swindlings, and the like, which were perpetrated in this 
bappy land, or invented by lively penny a-liners. Why, if that dreary re- 
cord were in existence yet, it would be forced to enlarge its borders. We, 
who are drawn rather to the points whereon the two great and free 
nations of the world agree, than to those whereon they differ, are happy to 
thiok that sober sense and a mutual understanding of each others’ pecu- 
liarities were never more distinctly marked—all the lecturers and bec- 
torers to the coatrary notwithstanding. We believe further, though we 
do but repeat ourselves ia so saying, that each controverted point be- 
tween London and Washington will be treated upon its own merits 
| solely ; and that as no fear of the terrible consequences of war would in- 








the prog , the audience clamoured for Piccolomini, and would not 
be satisfied until they heard her sing, or ber non-appearance was ex- 
plained. The President of the Society burried bebind the scenes, and 
found the spirited young artist indignant at the treatment she had re- 
ceived, and ready to answer the call. He led her to the stage accord- 
ingly, presuming that the Orchestra and the bass singer would accom- 
pany her, inasmuch as they are but parts of a company, and are subject 
to calls for an encore. The latter refused! The President appealed to bis 
sense of duty, or of gallantry. He still flatly refused. Individual mem- 
bers of the Orchestra, ashamed of their leader’s conduct —who conve- 
niently kept himself out of sight—could not stir without him; and in 
short, there was nothing left for the deserted but plucky little Italian 
to do, save to tell the bouse in English : “ it is not my fault,” and to 
sing the Anthem with accompaniment of a piano only, voluuteered by 
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Mr. Perrin. The house, not aware of all this long story, was mystified 
of course. But, since Orpheus made stocks and stones dance, did 
ever a Conductor and a Basso Profundo couduct themselves in so base and 
unmanly a fashion? Had not their unseemly exhibition of themselves 
been followed by an Oratorio, in many parts, the singer at least would 
have been visited by a manifestation, which capricious and spoilt artists 


in this country are too frequently spared. Indeed it eeemed on the fol- | 


lowing night that a guilty conscience must have engendered misgivings, 
for never previously was the Academy of Music disgraced by the pre- 
sence of claqueurs, so obviously drilled and impudent. Whether an Ita- 
lian Opera enterprise can be Germanised in the City of New York, we 
are not called upon to decide ; but we are well assured that such pro- 
ceedings as these, with which we have dealt, are not caleulated to further 
such a project, if it be entertained. 
The Chess-Champion of the World. 

Mr. Paul Morphy must now be dubbed the Chess-Champion of the 
World, and his pre-eminence will probably be conceded by all men— 
save our unfortunate countryman, Mr. Staunton. The steamer of the Ist 
inst. brought intelligence that the last great contest for the laurels—the 
match played in Paris between Mr. Morphy and Professor Anderssen— 
had terminated in the young American’s success. He had scored his 
seven games, two only being scored against him, and the same number 
being drawn. Difficult as it is fcr the European to divest himself of his 


natural leanings to the elder hemisphere, we heartily congratulate Mr. | 


Morphy’s fellow-citizens on his triumph. He deserved it. He has borne 
himself throughout—and under some difficult ci t 
and manfully. An ovation awaits him here on his return, and he will 
also be cordially greeted in England, we doubt not, if he pass over Eng- 
lish ground again, ere he embarks, 

We shall look to see some claim pnt in by French journalists to a par- 
ticipation in the honour thus completed, Mr. Morphy, though Native- 
American born, being by blood connected with that fair land which 
produced a Philidor and a Labourdonnais. 
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was what the papers call “ hyperborean,” but the house was full. Some of the 
external coldness, however, seemed to linger about the habitués; the first act 
passed off without a single cheer ; in the second matters began to mend; and in 
the third the audience seemed to get reconciled to what it had paid and suffered 
in the cause. 
There are certain popular elements about Mr. Balfe’s work which entitle it to 
| & greater share of favour, than it has yet received at the hands of the critics. 
It is easy enough to say that the music is vulgar, and still easier to sneer at the 
work in a general way, without saying anything at all. But when the critics 
have regaled themselves at Mr. Balfe’s expense, the public has to speak, and 
with regard to the “ Bohemian Girl,” it has spoken pretty distinctly. The 
principal melodies of the opera have made the tour of the world; they are re- 
cognised as acquaintances by two thirds of the Anglo-Saxon race. No other 
lyrical production possesses one tithe of this celebrity. The charge of vulgarity 
| is simply absurd ; it is a “ gag” of criticism that means nothing, but stops up a 
| pause, which might otherwise be embarrassing. The melodies are, in truth, 
| remarkable for graceful symmetry and just proportion ; there is no vulgarity 
here ; the instrumentation is light, readable, and und strative ; written for 
small theatres, and well adapted for them. Where the vulgarity lies we have 
been at a loss to discover. The chorusses are good. Indeed the complete work 
| in its English form is excellent. Half-a-dozen such works would establish a Na- 
tional Opera in any country. Wransposed into Italian, the effect is not so ex- 
| hilarating. You cannot put recitatives to a dialogue that should be spoken. 
| The English, like the Germans, demand a drama in the spoken language ; using 
music principally as an embellishment of the general design, not as a direct 
means of communicating it. The Italians presuppose a musical existence en- 
tirely raised above human experience, and independant of colloquialism. In the 
| one case we have dramas of action, in the other spectacles of emotion. The 
effort, therefore, to patch up the defects of one with the excesses of the other, 
must always be a failure, theoretically and practically. A stronger evidence 
than that afforded on Monday night could scarcely be desired. The play 
| of the “Bohemian Girl’ is not badly constructed. It moves with a 
firm tread to the denouement; there is abundant activity and lite 
about it, bat very little sentiment. The old Count, who blubbers over the por- 
trait of his lost child, is the only pathetic character in the whole piece. Italian 
| singers necessarily feel a degree of embarrasment about this sort of libretto. 
| Signor Brignoli, the most definite pump on the stage, is at a loss what to do 











| with himself ; so doing nothing with splendid ability he obstructs the stage, and 
asian  rceenetmane ens oene er Se es 8 we 
lv ‘i 01 " 
When a newspaper undertakes to correct a neighbour, the latter's an Emperor, stealing a child, cutting jana wines. ~some ve sehtats pee 
words at least should not be invented for him. The Evening Post of yes- | other matters was the most sphynx-like exhibition of pantomime we have ever 
terday makes us speak of Tantia Topee as “ the champion of Hindoo in- | witnessed. If it meant anything at all, the meaning was intolerably wearisome. 
dependence.” No such expression, or any bearing the faintest resem-| We were not surprised that the curtain came down coldly. Piccolomini’s en- 
blance to it, can be found in the columns of the Albion. The passage is | trance was the signal for an effort, and “Marble Halls” produced a genuine 
misquoted from an editorial in our issue of the Ist inst., wherein we encore. Asa new stroke of conquest the “ dear child” sang the repeat in Eng- 
spoke of the Indian Chief as “ his (Nena Sabib’s) successor in active en- | lish, and we may add, with more emphasis than discretion. Throughout the 
terprise.” Our source of information about Tantia’s place ot refuge was | Pera Piccolomini sang well; acting always with charming sprightlines, 
probably the London Times ; and we certainly did not pause to weigh its | Ghioni was the dark background of this bright picture, presenting in all re- 
geographical or historical probability. At any rate, we did not commit | aus ne ae oo whet One — panomamnant cavatina 
the far more serious blunder of alluding to a “ champion of Hindoo inde- | * gree “ € 


apes Florenza as the Count was simply a bore. This gentleman has fallen into 
pendence,” which our censor invents for us, and yet passes unreproved. | such a habit of tenderness, that he seems to be incapable of singing # role with- 


| out writhing in the agonies of a tender emotion about it. He is always dying of 
St. George’s Society; the Annual Election. | aromatic pain, or wriggling in persuasive fits. Spooney people are never agree- 
At the regular Quarterly Meeting of the St. George’s Society, held at the Me | able. Moreover, Signor Florenza seemed to labour under the delusion, that he 
tropolitan Hotel, on the evening of the 10th inst., the following officers were | was entitled to compose his share of the music, or at all events to improve upon 
elected for the year 1859-60 : | Mr. Balfe s ideas. The result did not seem to us to be very felicitous, or altoge- 
President, John C. Beales, M.D ; First Vice-President, Edward F. Ward; | ther complimentary to Signor Florenza’s good taste. The Count's principal. 
Second Vice- ident, Edward Walker ; Treasurer, Robert Bage ; Secretaries, | 80ng is “The Heart bowed down by weight of woe,” a very charming and 
Henry E. Pellew, and Philip Pritehard ; : the Anniversary Festi- | shapely melody, needing nothing but a good voice to make it felt. Signor 
Chaples “nev. Dr Hawksand G. C. Pennell A-M. : Pyrciane Dr heal + | Plorenza executed a series of variations on this theme. changing ite character 
Dr. Joseph W. Bradshaw, Dr. Chas. W. Cooper, Dr. Richard Pennell ; ‘for | © completely, that it would have been more proper to have called it “ The 
pres Te. ee, Geno Se Clifton, J. 7. Wal Hearts flare up at lots of joy.”—Colletti as Devulshoof, was a little too churchey 
5 ‘ommittee , th ere est 
Wecotation to the number of Seven, will consist of the folloving Members + for | for the part. The choruses bad throughout ; the moderately good. 
New York, Thos. M. Brain, E. M. Newbould, Philip q R. Waller ; | Signor Muzio, the conductor, has re-scored a part of the work, bat without in- 
for Brooklyn, Geo. M. Knevitt, James Napier, and Jno. T. Walker. creasing its strength. The themes of the opera are too gentle for elaborati 


























velty they can be hardly called, of the past week. For Mrs. Kemble is less a 
single reader than a whole stock company of actors, and whenever she reads a 
play of Shakspeare, she revives alike in her fancy and her utterance a whole 
generation of dead English players. To listen to her is to come as near as we may 
just at present fhope to do, to the good old- fashioned legitimate drama as 
our grandsires knew and loved it in the great deys of old Drury—ay and before 
that Plancian time. 

Mrs. Kemble is the most conventional of readers. In her published poem, she 
bows condescendingly enough to the transcendentalisms and realisms of the 
day, but in her chair with a volume of Shakspeare in her hand, she is the 
daughter of another age. She gives us all the intonations, all the assumptions, 
all the gestures, all the glare and all the gloom of what may be called the Alex- 
andrine or Sesquipedalian times of the theatre. She never rattles you off the 
poet's splendid blank verse into slovenly prose : she never laughs with Shak- 
speare as she might with Smith or Brown ; she never looks in his presence ag 
she would before her butcher or her milliner, or a dapper morning visiter strong 
in gloves and compliments. When she sits down, the curtain rises; heroes en- 
ter without a joint in their legs ; heroines incapable of an ordinary human in- 
flexion ; clowns almost ferocious in the urgency of their fun ; criminals whose 
habitual expression of face would infallibly consign them to the constant su- 
pervision of a modern Detective. 

With all its better qualities, and they are of the most ennobling and dignified 
kind—a perpetual protest against slipshod and familiarity—and with all its 
faults, which are mostly fantastic, and, if 1 may so speak, oleaginous, smelling 
too distinctly of the footlights to corrupt anybody's taste, Mrs. Kemble’s read- 
ing is the old traditional acting of the English stage. She throws into it what- 
ever of fire and life her vivid and sympathetic genius can afford ; and one could 
not ask a better type of the style. Look at it as it appears in this stately repre- 


sentative, and learn how strange a thing is the “ legitimate” to which our or- 
dinary actors of that ilk now treat their hearers! 

The secret of the world-wide difference is a secret of character. Mrs. Kemble 
makes the most fastidious devotees of the “ naturalistic ” style of acting recog- 





nise a peculiar ur and beauty, a dignity rising almost 
into sublimity, in her utterly unnaturalistic interpretations of the great Drama- 
tist, simply because her spirit is that of an artist, 


Mr. Vincent Crummles Se oe to the same school of acting with Mrs. Kem- 
ble, and had the “heavy t ian” of that immortal’Crummle’s troupe under- 

taken the part of Othello, he would have gone to work upon it precisely upon the 
same theory with hers. Yet the criticism which stands aghast before the fearful 
strut of Crammles and Foley, must perforce do homage to the queenly walk of 
Mrs. Kemble. You may call it theatrical if you like, which is precisely what 
it is meant to be ; but you feel that it is as far as possible from being senselessly 
turgid, or emptily tremendous. 

or need this style of acting affect us as absolutely absurd, even in the hands 
of an actor far inferior to Mrs. Kemble in intellectual power and passion. It 
can always be rescued from bombast which is ita besetting sin, by simple sin- 
cerity on the part of the player. Given a good voice, a thorough train- 
ing in the art of stage dec tion, and an honest intention of ang De 
utmost possible justice to the character assumed, and you will always a 
certain pleasure segues to any actor of the old school. But it is precisely 


this “ honest istention” which most generally makes default on our s . Our 
actors are in too many cases bent solely upon acting themselves. ther 
they are ostensibly dealing with Shakspeare, or with the last prodaction of a 


truly and earnestly only of the'r own especial forte, and driving at the first bul- 
let-hole they ever made through that — t of targets the public. In the 
least details this absence of real artistic makes itself sadly conspicuous to 
the quiet observer. Madame Vestris never believed in anything but those very 
exquisite—what shall J call them ?—with which nature had endowed her when 

roviding for the necessi'y of locomotion ; no matter what the piece that was 
to be interpreted, marvellous members must take the pas over all other in- 
cidents, properties, and powers. Naturaily enough, therefore, Madame Ves- 
tris was all her lifea pantomimist, although she might have developed her- 
self into an actress. What her graceful combioations were t) Madame, Charles 
Mathews’s extraordinary volubility and muscular vivacity are to him. Every 
character is for him a chatter-box and a jumping-jack. Instead of using these 
specific gifts of his, he allows them to use him, and is yet extremely surprised 
when he finds that they are likely to end by _ up. 

On our own stage and nearer home, we may examples of this truth not 
jess striking. You shall see, for instance, one clever and sprightly actor assum- 
ing the part of an old lady with a moustache that would do credit to a captain 
of dragoons, and ring as a marquis of the Court of Louis XV., with a pair of 
whiskers worthy ot a Pandour. Tue whiskers and m have invaded the 
man, and in a manner cong him, so that you come at last to look for them 
rather than for bim, whenever he appears upon the stage. 
fine person in such a case the owner's between him and his 
part ; interfere with his very elocution, and end 4 vexing most those who most 

recognise icted. Personal 


“ gentleman of this city,” is a matter of a for moment ; they are think’ 





We take this opportunity of congratulating the Society on the selection of the The composer felt this when he wrote the additional recitatives for the Italian. 
old Officers ; for, with very few exceptions, the list is the same as last year’s. version, and therefore refrained from doing more than was absolutely necessary, 
The increase in numbers and vitality of the Society is also as remarkable as it is | to establish a sort of instrumental connection between the various solos and con- 
gratifying. | certed pieces. The result, to our mind, is a failure; a good English opera has 

It furthermore is our pleasant duty to acknowledge the i passing of | been turned into a bad Italian one: no more. The mediocrity of the perfor- 
a Resolution, at the same meeting, by which the Society conveyed its thanks to | mance, on Monday night, undoubtedly accounts for some of the coldness of the 
the Editor of this journal, for such aid as it falls in the way of a journal to give. | occasion ; but we doubt if under the most favourable circumstances “ La Zin- 
The Resolution was a very grateful one ; but its flattering terms preclude its | gara” would obtain a decided success. 

i jon in our col | The Festival of the St. George’s Society came off on Tuesday, and consisted of 
two performances, one in the morning and one in the evening. The Matinée at- 
ya uate. 


| tracted a fine attendance of our countrywomen, and the evening performance a 
| handsome show of both sexes. Haydn's beautiful oratorio of the“ Creation” was 
The Philharmonic Society gave its second concert on Saturday evening, filling | the principal feature of the evening; the solos were taken by Piccolomini, Laborde, 
with its legions the somewhat circumscribed limits of Niblo’s Garden. The day | pojnsot, Perrin, and Formes; the choruses by the German Liederkranz. The per- 
will come—there can hardly be a doubt of it—when the directors will feel justi- | formance was unequivocally good—although slightly cosmopolitan in its charac- 
fied in commencing that famous music hall, the erection of which, for five or six | tey_Jtalian, French, German and English being used indiscriminately. Piccolo- 
years at least, has furnished a topic of conversation almost amounting to athreat | mini sings the lovely music of Eve with rare tenderness, and with a precision of 
of performance. Let the Society rejoice if, in the meantime, a rival society does | musical time and accent, that puts her detractors to shame. It was curious to 
not deplete its bloated prosperity. Such neglect and disregard of the comfort | note the difference between Formes and Piccolomini in this respect, the former 
of the patrons of the Society deserves to be visited with some awful calamity. If | neyer singing correctly except by accident, the latter delivering the precise 
we could crowd the board of directors into the big drum, and insert the presi-| value of each note with conscientious scrupulousness. An artistic education 
dent into the most receptive aperture of the ophecleide, and then perform ~ m easiiy detected in oratorio singing: it tells. 
those pleasing instruments in the most vigorous manner, we might perhaps | qnenutiiiieeaer 
awaken their perceptions to the general comforts of a visit to the Philharmonic, | 
as experienced by the good public. But having pronounced our monthly grumble, Brama. 
we may turn to the programme. It was excellent, although a little stale—two| Our American Cousin, and our Venetian Jew who is neither kin nor kind of 
of the principal items being Beethoven’s 7th Symphony and Weber's Overture, | any man, still occupy the impregnable position known as Tom Tidler’s ground, 
“ Raler of the Spirits.” Of the symphony we can speak in terms of unqualified and are not to be dislodged by the artillery of criticism. They are working like 
enjoyment. It was played so excellently, that it seemed to exhaust the re- obedient Djinns for their several sovereigns, and certainly Miss Keene and Mr. 
sources of the society, equally with the capability of the audience for further en- | Wallack would be as little like Solomon as possible, if they should blow out pre 
joyment. A grand work like this, with its deep poetic feeling and exquisite | maturely the candles which light so profitable a game. Meanwhile, it is but na. 
simplicity of expression, is a feast in itself. .We were distrustful of even Made. | tural to dream of the plays that might be played, were this world what it is not, 
Graever’s prospects, coming as she did immediately after, and appealing to an | and theatres the things our fancy paiate them. And dreaming of such plays, 
audience so filled with satisfaction at what they had just heard. It is not an | one easily falls into an unforced vein of criticism, upon the players who should 
easy thing to eradicate the Beethoven impression, when it has once been esta- | play them. It would be pleasant to evoke from the land of spirits formid- 
blised. Fortunately for Made. Graever, the concerto selected was almost of | able, funny, fair, and fascinating ghosts of the stage; to bid Peg Woffington 
symphonic proportions; possessing at the same time an abundant flow of light up the boards once more, with her entrancing eyes; to make Garrick 
easily appreciable melody, and appealing, therefore, to both classes of | master of our hearts and nerves, as he is of our imaginations ; to summon 
Philharmonic patrons. Mendelssohn's second Concerto has the reputation of back ——— Well, whom should you, O reader, summon back, were the wand of 
being more obscure than the first, lacking also the latter's brilliancy. The charge | Cornelius Agrippe in your hand? What disembodied old dramatic name should 
is not altogether just. The slow movements are admirable, and illustrate huw | “ ster” it on the bills of Broadway now, had you your way with the unseen world 7 
prodigal was the invention of the composer in fields the most difficult of access. | For my own part I should like to see Burbage, more for Shakspeare’s sake than 
The quick ‘movements are sometimes confused, especially ;the, last, which is a | for his own, nor should I hold it impious to ask the “ divine Williams” himself 
mere mass of mechanical problems, meaning nothing except dexterity. Madame | once more to walk through his own Forest of Ardennes for us, as he did for 














Graever is the finest Medelssohnian performer in the country. Her touch pos- | 
. Sesses a full but fine vigour, and her phrasing is smooth, delicate, and pearl-like. | 
\\ These are the q lities that Mendelssoh demands ; an ordinary piano-banger | 

can make nothing of him. A finer performance than that of Satarday we have 
never heard. 

We were rich in Mendelssohn ; another Concerto (for the violin) was played 
by Mr. Bruno Wollenhaupt. The advent of a solo-violinist is not an“especially 
cheerful event; we are always apt to have too much of him. Mr. Wollenhaupt | 
is a young virtuoso ; excellent in tone (as manly as Vieuxtemps) and sufficient 
we presume, in execution. The only fault we found with the solo wag that its 
performance took longer than Beethoven's Symphony. Instead of the usual 





Getman Societies, rendered effectively and with much gusto. Altogether the 
concert was by far the best of the season. With a little more accommoda- 
tion for the public, such an entertainment might be repeated profitably oncea 
week. 

We have had a surfeit of opera during the past week ; six performances, day 
and evening ; al! of them slovenly, as they must be, under such circumstances ; 
many postponements, excuses, and otber botherations, without mentioning the 
vweather. On Monday Mr. Balfe’s “ Bobemian Girl” was produced ; the night 








| of an ex-Calvinist minister, whichbreathes more strongly of gin-and-water,than 


great Queen Bess so long ago. What a stock company one might make up, 
were all that Judge Edmonds and the lovely Mrs. Cora L. V. Hatch tell us but 
homely truth ; and could the more erected spirits of the past oer-inform in very 
deed the bodies of our living players! The poets have deigned to descend again, 
and scribble on this lower earth. Wordsworth, in particular, has droned out al- 
most as much “ simplicity” over nervous Boston dinnertables, as he ever 
mingled with the babbling rills of Rydal Fall or wrote upon the seamed old face 
of huge Knab Scar. I have seen an ode too, written by Dryden in the person 


anything that “ glorious John” ever thundered oat for the delight of the beau- 
titul Dachess of Monmouth. But the mediums have never entered the theatre. 
Possibly they may have their reasons for this forbearance. The “unco guid” 
will be at no loss to imagine excellent objections to the emancipation of 
“ sprites theatrical,” from the torrid quarters which they are by such mild cen- 
sors supposed to dwell in forevermore. Yet there would be so singular a zest in 
looking on and writing about the performances of such a company as I have 
hinted at, that one must perforce wish the thing possible, and half-believe 
it so. 
Doubtless some good people quite think it already achieved, at least in part 


cordially the powers thus absurdly « ties 
are uot, h , the only, or even the most disastrous stumbling in the 
way of artistic development. A special trick at seizing the characteristics of 
one particular nationality will France or Ireland into t actor 

a bit in the villain, will 


lays; while another, who has ofa % 
ha table characters with @ spice of subtle diablerie utterly 
inconsisteot with their vocation in life, and give toa Quaker grocer the air and 
bearing of a brigand in disguise. 
These ing ah pets the severest blight that lies upon theatrical excel- 
us. They not only injure the ving of the We ROW possess, 
but they the production of the plays we might and it to have written 
an 
modify that Ane after one 


for us. To know that almost every actor, 

character an author may draw, will 

or another leading trait of hisfown , Must necessarily be a 
impediment to the drawing of well-marked at all. I wish I could 
hi to make any impressisa upon the sinners I have in my mind’s eye, for 
Tshould then assuredly develope my friendly wrath against them to a portentous 


Bat Cui bono? Whom'would all the punting in the world ever reach, through 
the mists of incense which a thoughtless ity barns before the idols of 
vanity? Every peculiar success I now see achi 
Severs Limestt viguscusty tate tho ouster wpe tad. gui of Land tie 
thrown himself to ways 

dreary. Lown! never expect to see him walk again like an ordinary human 


being, in an, i ! 
. HAMILTON. 
——= 


Hactts and Fancies. 


At an early period of the Indian mutiny, the editor of the Albion took 
occasion to remark that he had four nephews campaigning in the Hast. 
We are glad to see, by the London Gazelle of December 24, that one of 
them, Lieut. Hastings Edward Harin ; of the Bengal Artillery, is 
“ confirmed in the grant of the decoration of the Victoria Cross.” The 
official record states this high honour to have been awarded for “ conspi- 
cuous gallantry at the Relief of Lucknow, from the 14th to the 22nd of 
November, 1857.” Young Harington was reported dead, when poor 
Adrien Hope was killed, at a subsequent date, in a rash attack on a jun- 
gle-fort. He was shot down, and in our last accounts from home, it is 
said that the ball had not been extracted.———— With the agitation of 
ehip-owners for protection, in the East, comes to us a new paper from 
the West, called the Protectionist. It is published at Toronto.—_--——The 
King of Prussia’s removal to Florence is said not to have improved hia 
health. He is little seen in public—-———The French law courts, it 
seems, do not believe in Hi pathy. To stigmatize it as a pretended 
science, and its professors as charlatans, is decided, in an action against 
the Union Médicale, not to be a libel.- The Court Journal, which as- 
sumes authority in matters relating to majesty all over the world, says 
the Emperor of Japan is aot dead, but his brother is. t 
of Dickens, with a beard a l’impériale, was lately seized in Paris as a cari- 
cature of the Emperor !—————A._ new and useful feature in journalism 
is the publication, at Toronto, of a weekly called the 
Economist, devoted to municipal affairs, -making, Wy 
street archit , de. Miss Amy Sedgwick will, it is § 
succeed Mr. Kean as lessee of the Princess’s.— r Bulwer Lytton 
has worked too hard and made himeelf ill, it is said, and bas retired 
for a short time to his country seat, to recruit. —-——The Loudon Siar 

ves a report to the effect that Tantia Topee, who is dod the Brit- 
Hy troops ia India, is in reality no other person than Nena Sabib. 

The Record says that the Queen and Prince Albert have each written to 
the Bishop of London, expressing satisfaction at the Charge recently de- 
livered by him to his Clergy._———A Comedian has been chosen to the 
Lezislative Council of Melbourne. When isa shrimp like a leo- 
pard? When he is eo monament is to be erected over 
the burial-place of Sir Robert nom, the great engraver, at the expense 
of Mr. Graves, the printseller of Pali Mall. —Sir Moses Montefiore 
has erected a windmill for the use of the poorer inhabitants of Jerusalem, 
who bad previously the laborious task of grinding their corn by - 
mills. So num are the accidents that occur almost daily with 
regard to ladies’ dresses, that most of the London hospitals have deter- 
mined upon providing fresh accommodation for such special cases by 
throwing open additional compartments, which are known as “ Crino- 
line Wards.” They are ti as spacious as avy other ward. 
—The has written a letter of thanks to General Neil 
for a copy of his journal of the 
Majesty expresses her gratitude for the handsome manner in which 
the general speaks of 
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by Mrs. Fanny Kemble’s readings which are really the only dramatic event, no- 
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mano Legion from the ; 
Standard to declare its preference for foreign European mercenaries 
to native troops. This legion is the first instance of strangers being in- 
troduced into our military service ia India. —The churches of Na- 
ples are suffering much from thefts, the perpetrators of which seem not 
to be readily discoverable——-——A widow lady residing in Derby, 
while dressing her hair by a glass over the mantelpiece, set fire to her 
expanded dress, and was burat so frightfully that she died in a few days. 
This further sacrifice to fashion is recorded in the latest papers.——-—— 
A report of several columns in the 7imes was recently telegraphed from 
Manchester to London, by young girls, at the average rate of twenty-nine 
words a minute, and with hardly an error ia the whole. Good work ; but 
how do they keep the telegraph secrets ?——-——Mr. Dickens, we believe 
asserts that the brain cannot be overworked. An opposite authority 
cites an instance of a well-known writer for the Paris press, who was a 
few nights ago at his desk, absorbed in composition, when of a sudden 
memory vanished, facts, men, and things all faded out of view, and “a 
complete blank as to the past was substituted for a mind teeming with 
information, logic, and eloquence. M. Rigault is become a mere child 
again, and will have to recommence his school days, unless some recu- 

rative spasm set in.’’ He is since dead.————-Lord Campbell says it 
4 law that a jary at Assizes, who cannot agree “ may be locked up 
daring the assizes, and then carried in a cart to the borders of the 
next County, and there shot into a ditch.’————The publicans of 
Bath, in the most disinterested spirit, offer to erect a cold water drinking 
fountain for of that city. The Corporation entertain the offer. 
Two wealthy Hindoos generously liberated all the debtors in Bombay 
gaol on the day when the Queen’s Proclamation was read, by paying 
their debts for them ; about 30 individuals were set free, and the cost 
was $2,000-—-——-A letter writer in the NV. ¥. Times, disapproves a pro- 
tective duty on iron, as calculated to throw American trade on the Ca- 
nadian routes—-——An antidote or counter poison for ardent spirits 
is said to have been discovered by a Dr. Beek of Dantzic. On the whole 
we are sorry to hear it. ~The Sepoys do not like the Eafield rifle ; 
it is too deadly for them. A correspondent says it has been worth an 
army, having three times the range of the Sepoy’s Browa Bess. 











Cape of Good Hope gives occasion to the Bombay 
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sul at Pariama, to Commodore McIntosh, on the latier’s giving up the 
command of the U.S. home squadron, is in print. It contairs a flourish 
about “ British insolence” in Nicaragua ; but the writer is evidently not 
precise in the choice of terms. He speaks, in the same felicitous effusion, 
of his own “ deep regret mingled with sorrow,” and of the Commodore 
as ‘ able and efficient.” A number of the New York Caledonia 
Curling Clab met on the ice at the Ventral Park, on Wednesday, and had 
a most spirited mateh with an equal number of the Thistle Club. The 
play lasted four and a half hours, when time being called, the Caledonians 
were found to be fifteen shots ahead. The game stood 38 for Caledonia 
and 23 for Thistle. —The entrance to the harbour of San Juan del 
Norte is said to be rapidly filling up. The U.S. frigate Savannah is bar- 
bound there. ——It is reported that the French Government 
has resolved upon sending a Coasul-General to Canada, a Monsieur 
Blancheton having been selected for the office. Mdlle. Victoire 
Balfe, the daughter of the most popular of Eaglish composers, is 
engaged at the San Carlo at Naples, as prima donna.————— 
The American emigrant ship, Jsaae Wright, 1.500 tons, has been burnt at 
Liverpool ; 200 passengers were aboard, but no life was lost ————_Lt. 
Havelock, secoud son of the late Sir Henry Havelock, was married at 
Stoke Dameril, Devon, lately ——_——A religious monthly paper has 
been started at Washington, where by all accounts such a publication 
was much wanted. It is called the National Recorder. ——Newspaper 
accounts seem to require to be thrice confirmed. The great legacy to 
Yale College has already dwindled into a residuary legacy, “ contingent 
on the settlement of an estate lying to @ great extent in wild lands.” 
The N. Y. Price Current says there are 95,000 bushels of Nova 
Scotia potatoes on hand here, and the trade is dull, though the price is 
only halt what it was last year——-_——The directors of the Great West- 
ern Railway Company have once more changed their enairman. Lord 
Shelburne, eldest son of the Marquis of Lansdowne, bas succeeded the Hon. 
Spencer Ponsonby.————One of the greatest curiosities exhibited at 
the London Cattle show was a pig, of the Berkshire breed, not four 
months old, and weighing only 3 tbs, 13 ozs. It is one of a litter of 12, 
all the rest of which are large, well-grown pigs. It is beautifully marked, 

















Mr. Bebnes is to be the sculptor of the Havelock statue, to be erected'on 
the vacant site adjoining the Nelson column, in Trafalgar Square, Lon- 
don.————The French Consul-General, who has been sent on a mission 
to Jeddab, demands tbat Namik Pacha, Governor of Jeddah at the period 
of the massacre. and who is suspected of having excited the mob, shall 
be tried, and, it host pee, punished on the spot as an example to the 
population.—_——-—-Meerschaum pipes are coloured with sbell lac dis- 
solved in alcohol, and not with arsenic, as was suspected.————There 
is come hitch in the transfer of the land given by Mr. Dodd for the Bri- 
tish Dramatic College, and there is talk of purchasing elsewhere.— 
Extensive improvements in Edinburgh are designed. They embrace a 
new street from High street opposite the Tron Church, to the south end 
of Waverly Bridge. In the street will be a public hall to hold 600 per- 
sons, and at the north end of the street it is proposed to erect a large 
hotel.__—-—-The Duc de Laynes, one of the richest proprietors in 
France, is interesting himself in the construction of life-boats after the 
example of his Grace of Northumberland.——-——The Charter-house is 
receiving subscriptions (already numerous) for the erection of a military 
memorial to “ perpetuate the memory of Sir Henry Havelock and other 
Carthusians who have fallen in the service of their country in the late 
Indian and Russian wars,” Albert Smith has re-opened his room in 
the Egyptian Hall to describe therein his trip “from Mont Blane to China.” 
—Count Montalembert’s mach spoken of pamphlet bas lately been 
soll at Paris with the title printed reversed, + Edni’L Kus Tabéd Nu, 
par Ed Trebmelatnom.” Hundreds of the pamphlet were dis- 
of before the police were aware of the trick.—— 
rofessor Mitchel, of Cincinnati, is lecturing in this city on Astronomy ; 
the object is to awaken public interest in the establishment of an Obser- 
vatory in the Central Park._—_——_Notwithstanding the bitter cold of 
the last few days, the Curling clubs have been busy on the ice of the 
new park. On Tuesday, with the thermometer 14 degs. below zero, the 
play was vigorous, and the players as pleased wit! their healthy sport, 
as ever, though the roughness of the ice prevented a thorough display of 
skill. —We notice that Madame Anna Bishop, widow of Sir H. 
Bishop, and an old friend of our St. @ ‘» Boviety, was- married on 
the 20th Dec. last, at St. Pancras Church, Loudon, to Martin Shultz, Esq., 
of this city. —It is proposed in Congress to make a Brevet-Admiral 
of the veteran Commodore Stewart. —At Galway the steamer Jn- 
dian Empire bas been surveyed, aud she is provounced unfit for farther 
service. It is consequently resolved to take out the machinery and dis- 
pose of the bull. —The London Times publishes a letter in ite City 
Article pointing out certain discrepancies in the log of the Prince Albert 
ona ber last trip to Galway, and the unfair method resorted to of making 
her passage appear shorter thao it really was.————The investigation 
into the charges preferred against the parties recently arrested in the 
county of Cork progresses in strict privacy at Cork. A young lady has 
been arrested near Clonmel, on a charge of having written seditious let- 
ters. The NV. ¥. Herald tells us that Stephen Walsh, who deserted 
from the army in New Brunswick in 1551, bas been elected to the Legis- 
lature of Minnesota, Electors and elected must have an equal seuse of 
honour !—-——-It is stated that tue Council of India have in a general 
sense resolved not to grant any more guarantee on Indian undertakings 
tor some time to come.————Extensive fortifications are in course of 
erection at Singapore, every available eminence being made the site for 
guns.—_———T he corporation of London are contemplating the erection 
of public drinking tountains within the metropolis.————Ernst Mo- 
ritz Arndt, the great lyric poet of Germany, who is now eighty-nine 
—_ of age, hus just been condemned to a moath’s imprisonment and a 
ae of fifty guilders, for having, in his latest work, * Wanderings and 
Ramblings with Freiherr von Stein,” slandered and insulted the Bava- 
rian General Furst Wrede.——-—— The new Post Master General of New 
Brunswick has ordered the discontinuance of the delivery of letters here- 
after on the Sabbath day.—_———Late letters from Naples say that Ve- 
suvius is cracking and opening at all parts from the base to the summit. 
Small craters vomit lava in all directions without ceasing. It is feared 
that an eruption will take place from the great crater, in which case the 
catastrophe would be terrible for Resini and Portica ——_——The Paris 
Charivart has a good caricature anent Turkey. Britannia and France 
are represented setting upright a ponderous door which bas fallen down, 
and upon which is inscribed the words, “ Sublime Porte.” The Sultan, 
sitting on the ground iu an attitude of helpless imbecility, with his hands 
clasped over his knees, is looking at them. The French soldier says to 
him, “ Dites done l’ami, il nous semble que vous pourriez bien nous aider 
un petit peu.” (Come, friend, you might as well help us a little.) —-— 
Prince Edward of Saxe Weimar, Col. the Hon. Sir Charles Phipps, the 
Duchess of Kent, the Prince of Wales, Lady Fanny Howard, Col. the 
Hon. R. Brace, the Hon. Mrs. Biddulpb, and Major Lindsey, have dined 
with the Queen lately at Windsor.————Mr. J. T. Lloyd, a publisher 
of Philadephia, has modestly petitioned Congress to buy a trifle of ten 
volumes of a work he has just published on De Soto ———— 

Letters from New Zealand mention a valuable discovery of coal in the 
neighbourhood of Auckland. —Lord Lyons, born in 1817, is two 
years older than Lord Napier. At the age of 42, therefore, he may be 
considered as a desirable man at Washington, for be is unmarried. 
More than three thousand persons beard Mr. Bright’s speech at Glasgow, 
notwithstanding the tickets were 6d. and 1s. each, and none were ad- 
mitted without tickets. The proceeds were devoted to a local infirmary. 
————The Canadian Post Office undertakes to convey parcels of two 
js weight and under, at from 25 cents to half a dollar————A 
company is incorporated, to construct and work Irrigation works 

and canals through the Presidency of Madras ; its capital is £2,000,000, 
———The law requiring the incarceration of free negro sailors ia all the 
aa of Florida during the stay of the veasel to which they belong, has 
repealed by the Legislature now in session.——-—Five ships have 
sailed with reinforcements for the Spanish expedition to Cochin China. 
——-—The Dowager Dachess of Manchester has married Stevenson Arthur 
Blackwood, Eeq., son of 8. A. Blackwood, Esq., gentleman usher to her 
Majesty. ——__M. Ballogh a Huvgarian, asserts that be has managed 
to square the cirele-————Mr. Gcorge H. Moore, Librarian to the His- 
torical Society, has been appointed Professor of Legal History in the 
University of New-York. A private despatch says that the freight 
on measurement goods from Caleutta to London bad declined to 15s. per 
ton. — Com. Mclatosh, flag officer of the American Home Squadron, 
returned home in the Granada.—-—Lola Montez is lecturing in Ire- 
land on America ; she speaks rather unfavourably of Republican iustitu- 
tions. —--——The Cunard steamer Karnak has commenced the new line 
between this city and Havana ————Late news trom the Mormons re 
presents that they are still in & world of troable-————A London com- 
pany is started with a capital of £40,000 to build cottages and drain 
[ in the country. —Witb reference to a paragraph ting 
Count Montal t's pamphlet quoted above, we remember an English 
family, in which all the younger branches were accustomed to talk, at 
table, in this reversed tongue. Their object was to prevent servants 
gaping at the conversation. A letter from Mr. Corwine, U. S. Con- 
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and elegantly proportioned. * Plain,” says Punch, “ is the strong- 
est word in the feminine vocabulary to express ill looks, Some think it 
mild, but it is powerfully though delicately expressive. That which is 
plain is conspicuous, It means, therefore, remarkably ugly. A lady 
never calls a bull-dog plain, or a baboon. That would be too severe.” 


Ovituary. 


Lorp Pottimone.—George Warwick Bampfylde, Baron Poltimore, died 
on the 19th ult., frominflammation of the lungs, afier a short, but very 
severe illness, at his seat, at Poltimore. The noble lord was 72 years of 
age. On the 7th of September, 1831 ; he was elevated to the peerage 
by the then Whig Government for zealous services rendered in the cause 
of Reform. The noble lord was a courtly, kindhearted gentleman, and 
was exceedingly popular among the tenantry and labourers on bis es- 
tates. His Lordship was married twice—tfirst, to Emma Penelope, only 
daughter of the Rev. Ralph re precentor of St. Asaph, by whom he 
had one daughter, and a second time to Caroline, eldest daughter of Lieut.- 
Gen. Buller, of Pelynt and Laureath, by whom he had the present son 
avd heir, Augustus Frederick George Warwick Bampfylde, who was born 
on the 12th of April, 1837, and who will succeed to the family estates 
and title. He attained his majority last April, and a short time ago 
married to the second daughter of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, Esq. 





Tue Countess or WiLtron.—The decease of the Countess of Wilton took 
place at Egerton-lodge, Melton Mowbray. She was very highly esteemed 
at Melton, both In aristocratic circles and among the poor, to whom she 
was endeared by her active charity. The deceased lady was the young- 
est (and a survivor) of the three children of Edward, 12th Earl of 
Derby, by his second countess (Miss Elisa Farren, the celebrated actress). 
Her ladysbip (Lady Mary Margaret Stanley) was born on the 23d March, 
1801, so that she was in the 58th year of her age. She was married to 
the Ear! of Wilton in 1821, and leaves issue Lord Grey De Wilton, Hon. 
Mr. Egerton, the Lady Eliz. De Ross, and the Ladies Katharine and Alice 
Egerton. The present Earl of Derby (the 14th Earl) stands in the rela- 
tion of half-ueptiew to her ladyship, and (Detmg born on the 29th Mareb, 
1799) is two years older than his Palfaunt. 


Mason Genera. Wanpprxetoy, C. B.—This officer (whose death has 
been already recorded), is another of Sir Charles Napier’s companions in 
arms, who have recently followed their illustrious chief. Gen. Wadding- 
ton entered the service of the late Hon, E. 1. Company in 1812, at the 
age of 16 ; his service thas extended over 46 years. In 1840 he was ap- 
pointed OC ling Engi with the Scinde Field Force, and served 
there both prior to and daring the conquest. He was at the great battles 
of Meeanee and Hyderabad, and for his gallantry received the Compa- 
nionsbip of the Order of the Bath. His a coolness in action 
was eminently exemplified at Emaum Ghur and at Hyderabad, as nar- 
rated by Sir W. Napier in his History of the Conquest of Scinde:—“ The 
place (Emaum Ghar) being full of gunpowder and grain, the last was 
distributed among the troops; the gunpowder was employed to load 24 
mines for the blowing up of the fortress, and this was effected on the 15th 
with the following singular display of zeal and firmness on the part of 
the chief engineer, Maj. Waddingten. The matches of all the mines hav- 
ing been lighted, the assistant engineer took refuge behind some acciden- 
tal cover at a short distance to await the explosions; there turning he 
perceived his chief still bending over the train of one mine. Eagerly he 
called upon bim to run, crying out,‘ The other mines are going to burst.’ 
‘That may be, but this mine must burst also,’ was the calm reply. Then 
haviog deliberately arranged the match to his satisfaction, Major Wad- 
dington walked away, holding up his hands as if to guard his head from 
the huge hurling fragments which successive bursting mines sent into 
the air to fall fa showers around him. His body seemed as impervious 
to hurt as bis mind was to fear. It was a grand action.”’ On his leaving 
Scinde in 1844, Sir Charles in a general order takes leave of him as“ one 
of his bravest comrades in the conquest of Scinde.” He was subsequently 
superintending engineer at Aden, the extensive new fortifications of 
which were built from his plans, and chiefly under his own inspection. 
In him the service bas lost an officer whose unimpeachable iutegrity, 
clear judgment, and coo! courage will nct be easily surpassed. 





Dr. Rictarp Brreut.—This distinguished physician, whose death we 
recorded in our obituary last week, was the son of Mr R. Bright, of Ham 
Green, Somerset, and was born in Bristol in 1789, so that he was in his 
seventieth year. After the usual course of elementary education at a 
private school in his native city, and afterwards under a private tutor 
at Exeter, he matricalated in the autamn of 1808 at the University of 
Edinburgh. In 1810 he came to London, and took up his residence with- 
in the walls of Gay’s Hospital, where he remained two years. In 1812 
he returned to Edinburgh, and in the following year he graduated, bav- 
ing written his thesis “ De Erysipelate Contagio.” He next proceeded 
to Cambridge, and entered Peter House, and subsequently became a pupil 
of Dr. Bateman at the Dispensary, and applied himself closely to the 
practical part of his profession. In 1816 he was admitted a licentiate of 
the Royal College of Pbysicans, and was shortly after elected assistant- 
physician to the London Fever Hospital. In 1832 he was made a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians, and the following year was appointed 
Gulstonian lecturer, and in 1836 chosen one of the four censors, the late 
Drs. Paris and Chambers and Sir. H. Holland being his colleagues. The 
late Dr. Bright had contributed largely to the advancement of medical 
science by his numerous works, far too numerous te be enumerated in 
this brief notice. His works on dropsical affections have a universal re- 
putation, and have been translated into all the languages of Europe. He 
was greatly esteemed by the bers of his professi Dr. Bright was 
physician extraordinary to the Queen, was a Fellow of the Royal Society 
and several other ecientific institutions. He was twise married —tirst, to 
Martha, youngest daughter of the late Dr. Babiugton, and secondly, to 
Miss Follett, youogest daughter of Mr. Bryan Follett, of Topsham, near 
Exeter, and sister to the late Sir William Follett. 








Mr Wenyss, toe Comeptay.—Mr Wemyss, whose death was an- 
nounced in our last issae, was in his 6lst year. He was born in London. 
and made bis first appearance at Montrose, Scotland, in 1814. His début 
in London was at the Adelphi theatre, in 1820. He was afterwards a 
member of the company at the Chestnut street theatre, Philadelphia, 
where he made bis American début in 1822 as Vapid in “ The Dramatist.” 
In 1824 he made his début ia New York, at the old Chatham theatre, play- 
ing Marplot in “ The Busybody.” Ia 1827 Mr. Wemyss retarned to Eng- 
land, to engage artists for Mr. Warren, then the ger of the Chest 
Philadelpbia, and retarning, joined Mr. Pratt in the management of that 
theatre. Since that period Mr. Wemyss has acted in ditferent parts of 
the country, and bas written several plays. He also compiled a chrono- 
logy of the American stage, a very useful work and generaily correct. 








Duriag the past seven years be has been the Secretary of tue American 





Dramatic Fund Association, to which responsible office he was annually 
re elected without opposition. He was entirely devoted to the interests 
of the association, unwearied in labouring for its advancemect, and was 
distinguished for his high honoar, rectitade and scrapulous integrity. 
The present prosperity of the fund (says the Herald) is due in a great de- 
gree to Mr. Wemyss’s unvarying devotion. ‘ 


At Rome, the Princess Doria, eldest daughter of the late Earl of Shrewsbury. 
—At Southgate, Vice-Admiral P. J. las. He entered the navy in 1804, and 
saw active service in the French war. He received the good service pension in 
1856.—At the Charter House, Mr. Charles Macfarlane, for the last thirty 
a copious contributor to English literatare—At Aston Hall, Oxfordshire, Sir H. 
J. Lambert, Bart.—At Benares, Lt. Pinckney, H. M.’s 73d Regt.—At Winches- 
ter, Lady Isabella Kerr, sister of the late Marquis of Lothian.—At Charlbury, 
Oxon, it. Masters, R. N.—At Holyrood Palace, 89, Julia Johnstone, 
ag ghter of Col. Johnstone, and grand ter of Sir W. Johnson, 

rt., Supt. of Indian Affairs in America.—At Brighton, G. J. Sulivan, Esq., of 
Redgrave Hall, Suffolk.—At Southampton, Capt. F. W. Austen, R.N., eldest son 
of Admiral Sir F. W. Austen, K.C.B.—At London, Thomas Cook, R.N., F.R.S., 
late’ Professor of Fortification at Addi be.—In London, aged 85, John Mat- 
son, Esq., formerly Judge of the Admiralty Court at Dominica.—At Updown, 
Isle of Thanet, Capt. Devay At Tedding’ Dr. White, Dep. Insp. Gen. of 
Army Hospitals, a survivor of the Egyptian and Peninsular wars.—At Acton, 
where he had practised for the last 45 years, Henry Day, M.D., surgeon R.N.— 
Killed in action, near Sasserain, while icading on a company of Sikhs, Lt. Scri- 
ven, Rifle Brigade.—At Fredericton, N. B., the Venerable Archdeacon Coster. 


Appotutnents. 


Rear-Admiral Milne, one of the Lords of the Admiralty, to be a K.C.B.—R. C. 
Kirby, Esq., Accountant Gen. War Department to be a C.B.—Biggs Andrews 
and G. W. , Esqrs. to be Commissioners of the Court of Baukruptey.— 
Lord W. Graham is elected M.P. for Herefordshire, vy. Mr. Blak , dec.—The 
Kivkpatrick. ip at Adra, Spain, has become vacant by the death of Mr. John 


Kir " 
at Turin writes that Mr. Odo Russell, lately at- 














The Times’ correspondent 
tached to the British Legation at Washington, is now at Rome, in the usual 
non-official or semi-official capacity assigned to British diplomatists in the Pa- 
pal capital.—There is also newspaper authority for stating that Charles Lever, 
the distinguished novelist, has been appointed her Majesty's vice-consul at 


Spezia. 
Arutp. 

Tue Vicrorta Cross.—The Queen has confirmed the nt of this de- 
coration to the following officers of H.M. forces and the Indian Army, as 
well as to thirty non-commissioned officers and privates. Lieutenants— 
Harrison (R. N.), French (53rd), McBean (93rd), Harington (Bengal 
Art.), Gough (1st Beng. Europ, Lt. Cav.), Roberts (Beng. Art.), Wadeson 
(75th), Leith (14th Lt. Drage.), Cochrane (84th), Rennie (90th), Innes 
(not stated). Captains; Hon. H. A. Anson (86th), Stewart (93rd, Wilmot 
(Rifle-Brig.)—Major Guise (90th). 


Army CLotuma.—A pattern specimen of the recently adopted new 
clothing for our troops in India, which is being sent ont now with the 
regimental draughts to that couatry, is on view at the War Department, 
Pail-mall. Both in shape and material it is of the simplest kind, and 
seems to combine in an unusal degree those many qualifications that are 
rightly deemed essential to the comfort of the men. Hitherto the infan- 
try, and we believe the cavalry also, have been supplied with a loose 
kind of shooting jacket, made of coarse red flannel or serge, with dark 
ordinary trowsers of the same material, The coolness, lightness, and 
ease of these, while they lasted intact, seemed to fit them admirably for 
the trying climate of India. But a slight examination of the loose tex- 
ture of the serge would seem to show, that no t amount of durability 
could be expected from them, and that above all pw | were scarcely fitted 
for the bivouacking and jungle marching of an Indian campaign. It is 
now intended to replace these tunics with new jackets and trowsers, dif- 
ferent both in colour and material, from those we have mentioned. The 
present pattern is made of a very strong description of corded jean of a 
grayish slate hue, similar to those “carkee” tunics which have been so 
often described by the Times’ special correspondent in India. It is made 
to fit the wearer loosely, and is without braid or ornament of any kind 
beyond a single shoulder strap, with the regimental number in white 
cotton figures, and a few stout brass buttons down the front. The trow- 
sers are of the same material and colour, made close to the waist, but 
fitting very toosely round the hips and legs ; so that the whole costume 
gives test possible freedom of action to all the movements of the 
body. Those of our readers, even the least versed in military matters, 
can at once appreciate the value of such a dress to the soldier when oa 
the rapid and forced marches which seem likely to be the chief features 
of the approaching campaign against the rebels. The strength of the 
new material is also a great recommendation, while its pale gray neutral 
colour, so hard to distinguish at a short distance, will afford the wearer 
a protection against sharpshooting which he would never experience in 
the staring red tunic now worn. Altogether, the new clothing is about 
the best, strongest, and most comfortable service unlform which the sol- 
dier has yet gut, and, though doubtless it may still be improved upon, it 
is a great step in the right direction. It now only remains to adopt this 
or some such dress as the recognised uniform for all Her Majesty’s troops 
stationed in warm climates, for we trust that we have seen the last of the 
old style of things, when our Iufantry were required to face a Canadian 
winter, or an Indian summer in precisely the same clothing. It is only 
now that the Government have admitted that there is a difference in the 
temperature of Lahore in July, and Newfoundiand in December, bat 
now that the fact is acknowledged, let the change which it suggests be 
fully carried out in all branches of the service.—London paper. 


No other items of interest are to be found in our weekly mail. 








War-Orrice, Dec. 21.—RI Artillery: Sec Capt Farmer, on the Sup List, to 
be Capt; Sec Capt Govan to be Capt, v Rogers, placed on h-p; Lt Blakistoa to 
be Sec i 4: Bt-Col W. Paulet, CB, h-p Unatt, to be Maj-Gen. 
Bt-Lt-Col Orange, Capt h-p 34th Ft, to be Col. Bt-Maj Wynyard, Capt on b-p 
Unatt, to be Lt-Col. Capt Mackinnon, h-p Unatt, to be Maj. 


War-Orrice, Dec. 24.—RI Horse Gds: Lt Ball perm ret; Qtmr-Corp Maj 
M’ Alpine to be Corand Adj. 2d Drags: Lt Browne to be Capt, v Prentis, who ret; 
Cor Philip to be Lt. 9th Bee fd FL » Lith; 
Calvert, to be Cor, v J D Johnstone, who ret. 16h: Lt Riddell, to be Capt. v 
Leader, who ret: Cor Morrison to be Lt. 17th: Cor Harding to be Lt. Mil 
Train: Lt Blake be Capt, v Nason, killed in act; En I Cummin to be Lt. 
5th Ft: En J Hartley to be Li. 6th: Lt Lawrell to be Adjt. 7th: Maj Inglis, 
from Batt, to be Maj, v Appleyard, who ex; Lt C Thurstone to be it; 
Ea tobe Lt. %th: Maj Bethune to be Lt-Col; BtMaj Hawes to be Maj 
Lt Douglas to be Capt. 19th: Lt Davis to be Capt, vy Warburton, who ret; Ea 
Vesey to be Lt, M Tucker to be En, y Kittson, who : 

Lt-Col, v Lys, who ret; Bt-Maj Bennet to be Maj; Lt Gordon to be Capt; En 
de Stackpoel to be Lt. 30th: En Lindesay 46th, to 

to be En. 78th: Lt Davies, b-p 94th, to be Lt; Ea M’Neill to be Lt, v Davies, 
who ret; En Ingle, 94th, to be Ba. Sith: En Haly, 30th, to be En. 24 'W I Regt; 
En R Eyre to be Lt, v Haleman, dec. eo R fles: Capt CC 

ret, by sale. Dep Batt: BtCol Borton, Ft, to ; 
Unatt, to be Maj, v Darroch, who ex; M Apgiogees, Tth, to be Maj, v Inglis 
wao ex. Brevet: Bt-Oal Stack, ret fp of to 


Navp. 

We regret to notice the death of an officer, thus recorded in the Lon- 
don Times : “ Ou the lst July, overpowered and killed by the natives of 
Tanna (New Hebrid -s), in an attack on that island by H.M.S. Jris, Lieat. 
Edward Murray Tupper, R.N. His body was recovered, and consigned 
to the deep on the following day.”—By the death of Vice-Adm) 
Douglas, a vacancy occurs-on the list of flag officers on reserved half-pay 
in receipt of a service pension, value £150.—The Curagoa, 31, the Despe- 
rate, 8, and the Racer, 11, have returned to Channel ports, from the Medi- 
terranean.—Late acoounts from Australia state that nothing whatever 
had been heard of the Seppho, 12, Commr. Moresby. The steamer Corde- 
lia, 11, had arrived from making a careful search along the whole track 
the missing vessel was su to have taken, but without meeting any 
traces whatever of her. othing had been heard in Australia of the 
alleged wreck of the vessel oo an uninhabited island and the rescue of 
a portion of the crew, and the statements to that effect, which were made 
public a short time since, have been ascertained to be without founda- 
tion.—In consequence of representations made relative to the washing 
away of the bauks of the Medway, near Chatham dockyard, 200 con- 
victs, from the coavict prison at Chatham, are now employed in embank- 
ing the river, and coustructing a river wall.—The Royal William, 120, 
ordidary guard-ship, at Devonport, is to be coaverted into a screw-ship, 
the Adelaide, 104, taking her place.—The London, 90, screw, is to 
take the place of the Calcuéta, as flag-ship of the new commander-ia-chief 
oa the East India and Chiva station. 





Aprereeenans—ie0e. : A. a! Ballock to :~ Nile; F. own to 
Orion.—Surgeons : J. Macleod to -—Paymasters : . Moore, to 
be Secretary to Commodore the Hon. J. R. Drummond; E. A. Williamson to 
Excellent ; J. C. Little to St. Vincent. 


—Lt. Moresby to be Com.—Royal Marines. 1: Lt. Wriford to 





be Capt. ; 2nd Lt. Johnson to be ist Lt. 
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New Books. 

Everything is doomed to change. Even Telemachus and Charles XII. 
are pronounced too difficult and too “slow” for students of French, a 
substitute being provided for those well-thumbed and well-approved 
masters of style—Voltaire and Fénélon—by Professor Georges Gérard, 
who bas written several educational works concerning the language that 
he teaches, This new compilation (Appletons), Le Cabine des Fées, is 
made up from the pleasant Fairy Tales of Madame de Beaumont and 
Charles Perrault, which enjoy a deserved popularity, and are adapted 
alike to euit the capacity and to interest the imagination of young learn- 
ers. The stories are none the worse—rather the better, to our taste— 
that they are in many instances versions of tales familiar to all of us. 
Believing that the acquisition of a strange tongue should be made as 
easy and as enjoyable as possible, we are glad to come across certain long- 
time favourites, sach as Hop O’ My Thumb, Blue Beard, Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood, and Cinderella, in disguises that may readily be penetrated. 





Among the London novelties not likely to be reprinted here, and 
therefore not likely to fall immediately under our cognisance, is a work 
of no little apparent interest, entitled Shipwrecks in the Royal Navy. It is 
thus lauded and cited in an able metropolitan weekly journal. 

It is no wonder that the Shipwrecks in the Royal Navy shou!d have reached 
a third edition. It isa very simple and unpretending little book, but 
there could hardly be a more interesting one. Its fault, a fault almost 
inseparable from its plan, lies in a certain monotony which pervades it. 
Forty successive stories of shipwrecks rather pall upon the reader, 
especially as the main features of each story have a considerable resem- 
blance to those of the rest ; but almost every account is in itself interest- 
ing in the very highest degree, and when all are taken together, they 
combine to give an impression of heroism and of adventure which can 
hardly be equalled by any other work of the same kind with which we 
are acquainted. It is also due to the author, or rather to the compiler, 


Mr. Gilly, to say that the style of the book is very good. It has an air of | 


candour and authenticity which to us is very winning :— 

Between 1793 and 1857 no less than 424 ships of the Royal Navy were 
lost at sea. Mr. Gilly gives a table of these events, showing the size of 
the ships and the number of men lost. Some of them were aw/ul catas- 
— as, for example, the burning of the Queen Charlotte, of 100 guns, 
off Leghorn, when 673 men out of 859 were lost—the wreck of the Sv. 
George, of 98, and the Defence, of 74 guns, on the coast of Jutland, in De- 
cember, 1811, out of whose crews, consisting together of 1,331 persons, 
13 only were saved—and more appalling than all, the destruction by 
lightning of the Resistance, of 44 gans, which was blown up in an instaat, 
in the Straits of Banca, four men only surviving to tell the tale. Most 


of the calamities recorded by Mr. Gilly gave occasion for the display of | 
instances | 
of bad conduct are also to be met with; and some of them brought | 


the qualities of courage and subordination, though 
to light a kind and degree of resource, endurance, and moral and physical 


courage altogether wonderful. We will give the substance of a few of | 
these 


stories. The following is perhaps as striking a case as could be 
mentioned of the triumph of disciple 


son. On 2d April, at 7 A.M., about 13 leagues S.E. of Cape St. Sebas- 
tian, she was discovered to be on fire. In ten minutes from the time 
when the fire was first discovered the hammocks were all got on deck, 
and the ports opened to give light and room below. The boats were 
then got out and taken in tow, the marines being under arms with their 
muskets loaded with ball to prevent any person from entering them with- 
out orders. Till aboat noon, large numbers of men were employed in at- 
tempting to empty the magazive, in which duty they persisted, although 
the smoke was so dense that many of 


the men were driven on deck, and at last the fire burst throngh the 
ways, notwithstanding all their efforts, and rose a» high as the 
lower yards, but at about 5 P.M., after more than 10 hours of the most 
incessant and daring efforts, the ship made the shore, and was run agrousd 
in the bay of Rosas, within a mile of the beach. All the crew except five 
were saved. Discipline, perbaps, never won a greater tgiumph. Lord 
Nelson said that the preservation of the crew seemed little short of a 
miracle, and that he had never read such a journal of exertions in his life. 
The fire was supposed to have originated in the t busti 
of some hemp. x 
The awful nature of the catastrophes which sometimes occur at sea is 
well illustrated by the loss of the St. George and Defence in a storm which 
peer me off the coast of Jutland in December, 1811. The preceding 
month had been extremely tempestuous, and on the 15th the St. George 
was overtaken at her moorings by a tremendous gale. All hands were 
summoned to give the ship cable, but, whilst they were veering it out, a 
large merchantman drifted through the darkness against the bows of the 
St. George, cut her cables, and instantly sank. The St. George drifted on 
to a sandbank, where she lost her rudder and all her masts, but she got 
off in the course of the next day, and reached Gothenbarg in safety. Af- 





? 





ter partially repairing damages, she set off again with her convoy, and | 
again driven on to a shoal. The | 


was again overtaken by a storm, and 
seene which followed was horrible beyond all the horrors of sea-fights or 
even fires. The complement had originally been 750 men, but the wash 
of the sea and the falling of the masts rapidly reduced their number. 
“ Mingled together were the living, the dying, and the dead. The bodies 
were piled up by the survivors in rows one above another as a shelter 
from the violence of the waves which broke over them.” In the midst 
of all this misery discipline still prevailed. Three or four of the men 
asked leave to try to reach the shore in the yawl. It was at first gran- 
ted, but afterwards recalled, and the men were ordered to return to their 
ts. They did so without a murmur. Seven men only were saved, 
ing washed on shore by the waves. All the rest were lost. The De- 
fence, of 74 guns, and the Cressy were in company with the St. George ; and 
when the St. George went on shore, the Cressy, seeing that it was impos- 
sible to give her any assistance, veered and stood off to the southward, 
by which she was saved. The captain of the Defence, with romantic he- 
roism, refused to follow the example of the Cressy, because “ihe admiral had 
not made the signal to part company.’ The consequence was that the De- 
fence shared the fate of the Si. George. She struck ; the guns broke loose, 
killing and maiming the crew ; a spare anchor was thrown up on end 
by a sea, and falling on the forecastle killed about thirty men, and al- 
mately the whole of the officers and men, except six persons, perished. 

The loss of the Saldanha frigate, on the 34 of Dec., 1811, is perhaps 
even more striking. (On that day a tremendous storm broke on the east 
coast of Ireland. The Saldanha bad been sent from Cork to relieve the 
Endymion at Lough Swilly. “ About ten at night, through the darkness 
and storm, a light was seen from the signal towers passing rapidly up 
the lough, the gale at the time blowing heavily right into the harbour.” 
Next morning the Saldanha was discovered a complete wreck at a place 
called Baliyna Stokerbay. Every coul on board had . In the 
August of the following year a gentleman's servant a parrotina 
tree near Byrt. It had round its neck a gold ring, with the inscription 
“ Capt. Packenham, H.M.S. Saldanha.” 

The stories of individual gallantry contained in the little book before 
us are, perhaps, the most pleasing part of its contents. They are very 
numerous, and all of them have a strong family likeness. The most won- 
derful of all is unquestionably oue which relates to the fate of Lieut. 
Smith, who commanded the Magpie sloop. She was sunk by a hurricane 
off the coast of Cuba, at nine P.M. on the 27th of August, 1826. A gun- 
ner’s mate named Meldrum swam off as the ship sank, and after swim- 
ming about for a time, hearing voices in the darkuess, found Lieut. Smith 
and six others ey! to a boat which was floating keel uppermost in 
the water. Lieut. Smith gave orders, which were promptly obeyed, to 
get the boat righted, and the men got in to bale her out. Whilst thus 
—* alarm was given that sharks were coming, on which the men 
lost presence of mind, capsized the boat, and more than one was 
drowned in the confusion. Lieut. Smith still retained his self-posses- 

i and 


against the men without harting them, but soon 
two men were seized. Lieut. Smith still cheered on the remainder to 
a safety, but whilst he did so one of his own legs was 

off. He restrained himself from any exclamation for fear of dis- 
couraging the men, when the second leg was bitten off, just as the sailors 
Cleared the boat and raised him into it. When placed in the boat he 
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recorded. The survivors contrived to right the boat again, but two of 
them jamped overboard in delirium. The other two were ultimately res- 
cued. Meldrum saw a brig within about half a mile of the boat, swam 
towards her, and was taken up. Mr. Maclean, his companion, was liv- 
ing in 1857, and was then a lieutenant in the coast-guard. 

The wonderful fortitude of Lieut. Smith was perhaps equalled, or al- 
most excelled, if possible, by the heroic self-devotion of Capt. Baker, of 
the Drake, a 10-gun brig, which was lost on the coast of Newfoundland 
on the 20th June, 1822. She struck at the foot of some cliffs which the 
boatewain succeeded in reaching with a . The ship was thrown by 
the force of the sea close to an isolated rock, between which and the cliff 
a communication was established by means of the rope. Capt. Baker or- 
dered the men to leave the ship for the rock, which they refused to do 
unless he would go first. He insisted, however, that they should do so, 
and was the last man to leave the wreck. When they reached the rock, 
it was found that it would be shortly covered by the tide. Capt. Baker 
again refused to leave the rock whilst a single man remained upon it. 
He stood by the rope, and each man in turn passed to the shore.as he gave 
the word. No man offered to move till he was ordered, and each in turn 
pressed his commander to precede him. Forty-four out of the fifty per- 
sons succeeded in passing safely. Of the remaining six one was a woman, 
aud one of the sailors offered to carry her across. The rope broke under 
the double burden, and almost immediately afterwards Capt. Baker, with 
the survivors, was washed from the rock, notwithstanding the desperate 
efforts of the crew on the cliffs to reach them. 

We may add a single specimen of the curious anecdotes in which this 
interesting little book abounds. The following is from the account of 
the wreck of the Mino/aur ;—The fate of Lieut. Salford was distinguished 
by a singular circumstance. A large tame wolf, caught at Aspro, and 
brought up from a cub by the ship’s company, and exceedingly docile, 
continued to the last an object of general solicitude. Sensible of its 
danger, its howls were peculiarly distressing. It had always been greatly 
attached to the lieutenant, and through the whole of their suffering he 
kept close to his master. On the breaking-up of the ship, both got upon 
the mast. At times they were washed off, but by each other's assistance 
they regained it. The lieutenant at Jast became exhausted by continual 
exertions, and benumbed with cold. The wolf was equally fatigued, and 





presence of mind :—In 1804, the | 
Hindostan store-hip, of 64 guns, was sent out with supplies for Lord Nel- | 


them were taken up insensible. | 
This occurred to Lieut. Banks no less than three several times. By de- 


is, | constructed as to 


both held occasionally by the other to regain his sitaation. When within 
a short distance of the land, Lieut. Salsford, affected by the attachment 
| of the animal, and totally unable any longer to support himself, turned 
towards him from the mast, the beast clapped his forepaws round his 
_ while the lieutenant clasped him in his arms, and they sauk to- 
gether. 
| 
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| Itis not stern winter everywhere. The city promenader may turn 
aside from the ice and snow of Broadway—possibly converted into slush 
and mud, ere these words be read—and forget thom for a while, at the 
rooms of the National Academy of Design. For there he will suddenly 
find himself in the presence of scenes and subjects, habitually associated 
with a milder season. In plain terms, Mr. Ferdinand Richardt, a Danish 
artist, is exhibiting there a collection of views on this Continent, painted 
| by himself from Nature. Some of these are large ; some small, designed 
for engravers’ purposes, and intended as material for a new illustrated 
hand-book. It is an agreeable contrast, this, we say, between the teem- 
ing life of our principal thoroughfare, and the quiet of the Kentucky 
Mammoth Cave, the summit of Mount Washington, the Chaudiére Fall, 
or the Winnipiseogee Lake. For Mr. Richardt’s range has been an ‘ex- 
tensive one, and be has aimed at transcribing faithfully what he has se- 
lected with good judgment. If not to be extravagantly lauded as works 
of “ high art,’’ these results of his labours and foretastes of his aim are 
| very agreeable, as souvenirs or as stimulants to curiosity—especially as 
regards those unhacknied localities, the Upper Mississippi and the Mam- 
moth Cave. Nor are there wanting here and there “ bits” of excellence, 
| which may easily be singled out. Among them we cannot abstain from 
noting some of the foliage in no, 29, the Natural Bridge of Virginia—a 
| spirited and well-handled, though somewhat sketchy picture of Bathers 
at Cape May, no. 2—the Falls of St. Anthony, no. 9—and several of the 
Danish sketches in water-colour, oil, and pencil, scattered at intervals 
through the rooms.—As a practical leseon in geography, we look upon 
| such a collection as valuable, and commend it accordingly to’the young 
| folk. - 
| Ifyou desire to see a landscape that is full of all which constitutea 
| greatness, cross over to the Cooper Institute, and there enquire for the 
pictares in the Bryan Gallery. Among them is an Achenbach, once ex- 
hibited in the defunct Art-Union rooms, but recently bid away in a pri- 
vate mansion of the Fifth Avenue. Once more, it is within public reach. 
| It is a sea coast near Gibraltar, bearing the name, if we remember rightly, 
of the Cyclops Rocks. Few such works cross the Atlantic. 


Tue Frescors iv Tue Houses or Partsament.—Another pannel has 
been filled in the corridor of the Commons’ lobby, by Mr. Ward, the pic- 
ture being bis “ Sleep of Argyle.” It was like the others, we believe, 
painted on a plate of slate, in a room in the clock tower, backed by 
frame-work, and so fixed in its place. The picture is so well known that 
it need not be described here. We must, however, observe that the pic- 
ture, as a fresco in this corridor, is not seen as it was in the Royal Aca- 
demy, as an oil painting. If the stained glass were removed the 
windows above, it would be but an act of simple justice to these works. 
Bat we look now on the progress of fresco decoration in the houses of 
Parliament as a magnanimous sacrifice on the et of the nation in the 
cause of Art. The experiments in the Poets’ Hall are now attacked by 
damp, and will shortly drop from the walls, Watts’ ‘ Red Cross Knight” 
is much damaged, as is only Horsley’s “Satan at the Ear of Eve,” and 
Herbert’s “ Disinheritance of Cordelia ;” all are suffering more or less. 
Tenniel’s “St. Cecilia” remains in good condition ; but some of the 
works will soon be effaced.— Art-Journal. 

SE cael 
SOUND ADVICE. 

The ceremony at which Lord Stanley presided on Friday last was 
anxiously witnessed by many tearfal eyes, and has been read and re-read 
with a sad interest in many families. Fourteen English youths—ruddy, 
robust, well-trained boys—had come forth successful from a series of 
searching and testing examinations. They had expanded before the eyes 
of the Examiners the results of careful teaching and close lication. 
The Professors of the Military College at Addiscombe had im’ them 
with those first truths of science which form the beams and rafters of the 
practical mind. They had acquired those facilities of communicating in 
other tongues which is an everyday necessity to all but homekeeping 
youth. Their industry had been stimulated by emulation, and by the 
Close hope of a career of command. Evidences of their progress towards 
proficiency in every profitable knowledge lay about, There were models 
which showed that these youngsters knew how Vauban fortified, and how 
Choumaras bad improved ; there were little images of native forts so 
prove that these boys had learnt how they bad been 

might be taken again; there pueseniem Sas 
seemed to testify oung Quartermaster Generals migh 
the new cadets; and pat the humble but useful craft of the photographer 





had been exercised to good purpose, showing that the young men had 

been trained to utilize as far as possible their fiercest enemy. Some bad 

carried off the prizes for good conduct, others had their spécialité of ex- 

cellence in the Latin, French, or Hindostani languages, or in mathema- 

ties, surveying, or military drawing ; but all had risen to the necessary 

tandard in that copious catalogue of general knowledge which is thought 

to be adapted to the requisites of a man whose ordinary life is to be an 

active influence over surrounding populations. Drill and discipline, 

which make mutual reliance a habit and a sense of aggregate invulnera- 

bility an instinct, had been added. England had done her best to pre- 

duce a company of youths who should be trained soldiers, scientific offi- 

cers, and two- ed, intelligent, well-instructed men. She was now 

about to devote them to her Indian Empire. Generals and statesmen 

and civil officers of the first rank, forming a little crowd of splendid 

names, and recalling the memories of a thousand illustrious deeds, were 

assen:bled to see these youths take their first start in the career which 

they themselves had so Cocusahiy closed. The great officer of State 

who exercises the ordinary prerogatives of his Sovereign in respect of 
her Indian Empire fed at the ceremonial. Not with that passionate 
grief wherewith their mothers may haply use the same words, but with 

satisfaction and confidence, England says to those youths—“ God speed 
you, my children, and farewell.” 

On such occasions as these, when demonstrative and didactic speaking 
only is required, and when polished education, and good taste, and fine 
feeling will bring the speaker home, all our prominent statesmen com- 
— do well ; it is much, therefore, to say of Lord Stanley’s address, 
that it is one of the best of its kind. Among graceful expressions of 
good will there were mingled many grains of counsel which may perhaps 
germinate into action in those young minds in years yet remote and at 
times when the heart is weary and the soul is lonely. The life of aa In- 
dian officer is not always that career of wild excitement and constant ac- 
tion which mysterious distauce makes it appear to a burgess or a school- 
boy. If there are such occasions as Sobraon, or Mooltan, or the storm 

of Delhi, or the defence of Lucknow, they come at long intervals. For 
months, and even for years, he may waste away life in the dreary mono- 
tony of regimental duties at such a place as Barrackpore, looking out 
upon the same brown burnt-up plain, the scene of the morning and the 
prim | parade, or watching the native boats striving against the stream 
of the Hooghly, and finding his only tion in an ional visit 
to Calcutta. But even here he would be an object of envy to some 
others, for he can run into the Calcutta Club, or even get some pig-stick- 
ing with the Rent Club, or, upon short leave, some tiger-shooting fn the 
Sunderbunds ; but he en hey up away far North, perhaps in the spongy 
valley of P. shawur, fighting a continuing battle with the local fever, and 
exercising every energy of mind and body to save as many as possible 
of his men against the demon loci ; mitigating, but not conquering, the 
malaria, and continuing to work and suffer without a military object and 
without the prospect of an end. All this must be done. It is, like stand- 
ing in the squares at Waterloo, a thousand times more terrible than the 
charge. But somebody must do this, or work like this. Nevertheless, 
it requires the full force of the recollection that Havelock did it for 
ay P eg before his name was ever heard in England, and that Gene- 
ral Wilson had outlived all fervent hope of ambition before he went to 
fame and fortune through the walls of Delhi to sustain the power of pa- 
tient endurance. It is well to be able to remember that Lord Metcalfe 











- | once determined to abandon the service in despair, and that even Ar- 


thur Wellesley for a moment believed there was no career open to him 


* |in the profession of arms, Lord Stanley has pertinently suggested these 


y 
examples at a moment when they will sink into the memory of those who 
need them most, They will, perbaps, hereafter recognize the period of 
discouragemeut that was foretold to them, and hope through it to the 
future. {t may be, at any rate, some consolation to know that the Mi- 
nisters at home appreciate the tatious work which is being done 
in India.— London Times, Dec. 13. 

We append Lord Stanley’s admirable speech, in full. 

Gentlemen, it is now my duty ayo me a the gratification which 
I and all who are interested in this College must feel at the very satis- 
factory report which has been made to me of its prevent state of disci- 
pline. Lalso wish, in compliance with the old custom of this time and 
place, to address a few words of counsel and goodwill to those who are 
about to enter upon a career of active service in India. It is a task which 
I willingly undertake, and yet it is one which at the present moment 
may seem almost superflaous. For to those who have eyes to see, and 
ears to hear, the events of the last two years have spoken, and will speak, 
with far more force than any words of miae. 1 do not refer to the poli- 
tical or social causes of the insurrection which bas taken place ; with 
those we in this room have nothing to do, but what I mean is this—that 
the great lesson which we have received must impress on all thoughtful 
minds more strongly than they ever were impressed before the peculiari- 
ties of the position which an Englishman, especially an Englishman in ci- 
vil or military employment, occupies in the East. Everything in Asia 
—public safety, national honour, personal reputation—rest on the force 
of individual character. [Hear, hear.) In pe law and routine cir- 
cumscribe the limits of personal action ; society is stronger than any 
man in it ; but in India, in military life especially, i pet is never 
permanently safe from detection, and talent with perseverance need ne- 
ver despair of an ©) nity. (Cheers.] 

You have had lately a memorable instance of what I am now saying. 
General Havelock, when the insurrection broke out, was a man advanced 
in years ; his life had been passed in service duly and strictly performed, 
but still comparatively obscure ; two years ago neither he himself nor 
any friend for him could have anticipated that he would take a place in 
history. He sought only to do the work that lay before him ; distinction 
was long delayed, it came unsought for, but it came at last. [Cheers.] 

Somewhat similar was the career of Sir William Nott, the able general 
who retrieved English honour in Affghanistan. He, too, after more than 
30 years of ordinary service, in which his military genius found no ade- 
quate scope, was selected for the first time late in life for the command 
of an army, and you all know the result. [Cheers.] 1 dwell upon this 
because 1 know that in the life of those who serve the State abroad there 
are apt to be moments of despoudency—i d, perbaps, by exile and 
climate—when exertion seems vain and success hopeless, and when active 
and enterprising men shrink from the labour of qualifying themselves 
for positions in which they think they may be pl it should chance 
that in such momente—for to you, too, moments may come—any 
word I now utter should recur to your minds, remember then that you 
are only passing through a trial which is common to all who encounter 
the hazards of a profession whether abroad or at home ; remember that 
that most valuable public servant, Lord Metcalfe, who reached the —_ 
posts of Indian and colonial Administration, once wrote back from India 

treati be allowed to give up a service tor which he felt no taste, 
and in which he had no hope of success. Remember, again, that if com- 
mon report be not unfounded the most illustrious soldier of English or 
Indian history, the Duke of Wellington himself, at an early period of his 
career, seriously contemplated abandoning a profession in which he de- 
spaired of advancement, and seeking employment of a different kind. 
And bear this in mind, that when the time of trial arrives, as arrive it 
will, to those who can work and wait, a few months, a few weeks, even a 
few days may suffice to build up that edifice of fame and success for which 
the whole previous life has been training. ([Cheers.] But such chances 
only occur to those who can turn them to account, and for the highest 
successes even of omy | life a merely military training is an insufficient 
qualification. No man, I believe, can bea — efficient general, far 
less an efficient administrator, who does not closely study the human 
machinery with which he has to work, the people of the country in which 
he lives and acts. [Hear, hear.) 

Do not imagine that your work in that t is more than 
when you have acquired the qualification of language. - 
amine native babits,.native ideas, native character ; do it in a spirit of 
fairness, and you will gain at least this, even if you gain nothing else, 
that you will avoid that i t and unwise contempt for all that is 
Asiatic, which, politically and ily, does Englishmen so much harm 
in the East. (Cheers.]) You cannot live, however you may attempt 
it, in a state of indifference to those who surround you in such multi- 
tudes. If you do not bear them goodwill you will bear them iliwill ; 
and, as it seems a law of nature that between different races of men, un- 
til they get acquainted, a certain repugaaace shall exist, so It is equally 
certain that by better knowledge, if there be only the will to acquire it, 
that feeling of repugnance is ps pe [Cheers.] Were I addressing 
you this time last year I should add a word of caution against the popu- 
ar abeurdity—for it is no less—which imputed to 150,000,000 of man- 
kind a participation in the atrocities of a few criminals and fanatics. 
(Hear, hear.] But that state of feeling ix over in ; it has al- 
most come toan end in India. We are free from the 
of panic and and have learat to odiah, 
the Rajah of Putteala, the Nizam and bis Minister, Sala Jung, and Jung 

, as well as in our t native levies, who have 
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us well content to hail them as friends and supporters of British power. 
(Cheers.] . 

I have spoken to you, gentlemen, as to men who aspire to, and are pre- 
pared to struggle for, the highest prizes of life; and I hold it needless, 
therefore, to warn you against the vulgar temptati of indol » Ox- 
travaganee, and pleasure. Others will tell you—and, I believe, not in 
vain—how the brightest p may be clouded and the most vigorous 
energies impeded by debt, hastily and carelessly contracted, and vot for 
long years shaken off. Others will warn you—and I think yoa will take 
the warning—that in a climate not naturally congenial to Englishmen 
the connexion between the slightest violation of temperance and disease 
of body and mind is far more invariable and certain than at home. I 
will add only this—remember, though to some of you it may have a 
startling eound—that for a European gentleman in India there is, strictly 
speaking, no private life. [{Hear, hear.) He is one of the ruling race ; 
he is one of the few among the many ; he is one of a population some 
10,000 strong among more than ten times as many millions. There are, 
little as he may know or care about it, quick eyes to watch his conduct, 
and envious tongues ready enough to disparage his nation and his race. 
This is not a merely personal matter. A single officer who forgets that 
he is an officer and a gentleman does more barm to the moral ‘afluence of 
his country than ten men of blameless life can do good. (Hear, hear.] 
To you, therefore, in more senses than one, the honour of England in the 
East is committed. You are the representatives, not only of our military 
strength, but also of our national character. You go forth from a college 
which has trained, through a long series of years, many of the ablest pub- 
lic servants whom this empire has ever produced. (Cheers.] I hope 
that the permanence of its prosperity may be equal to its deserts (cheers); 
that you, its latest representatives, may be worthy of those who have 
gone before ; and that among the names of those whom I address some 
at least may live in the records, not only of this college, but of this coun- 
try, connected with honourable exploits of war, or with the glory of skil- 
ful and successful administration. ([Cheers.) Gentlemen, I wish you 
God speed, and believe that whatever happens you will always do your 
duty. (Loud and protracted cheering.) 


——— 
THE NEW OLYMPIAN GAMES. 


All things that bappen in Greece seem to point to the anomaly of her 
condition and the uncertainty of her soul. Halting between two ideals, 
and equal to neither, she is repelled by both, and takes no practical em- 
bodiment. There is no possible compromise between the standards which 
she faintly sets up, and the standard to which she feebly refers. Whe- 
ther to model her new institutions in the forms and spirit of her past, or 
to renew her past in the forms and spirit of the times to which she has 
drifted, she is unable to decide. From the past to the present, from the 

resent to the past, she wanders with uncertain aims. Her memories 
mpede ber movements,—and her movements mock her memories, An 
ancient institution she revives in a modern form,—and a modern fact 
she clothes with the shapes of old. The co uence is, that all are 
wanting in that homogemeity without which nothing thrives. Let two 
examples illustrate what we mean. 

Some time atter their restoration to the rank of freemen, the modern 

Greeks, in looking up the faded characters of their great past, bethought 
them of the hip rome. But, if the past furnished the idea, the present 
equipped it. The Athenian nobles, bent on reproducing their sires, bor- 
rowed the practice of the bippodrome from the North, rather than re- 
vived it from their own antiquity. They translated the Gothic model, 
in lieu of recovering the majestic image of old. Does not the strife of 
steeds on the plain which Hymettus overlooks, and in view of the great 
memories that yet haunt the Acropolis, carry the imagination irresisti- 
bly back to those games in which the princes of the world were compe- 
titors, and a nation the spectators? ide the grand historic figure of 
that old classic sport, our own racings of to-day, which the Greek bor- 
rowed—notwithstanding the wide influence they have bad on our na- 
tional tastes, the authority of the popular sympathies, and the great re- 
sources which they have called into action,—descend into the category 
of the commonplace, and show like a mere affair of jockeys. The reason 
is, that, with that once earnest and spiritual people, their very sports and 
pastimes bad, as it has been truly said, a higher than. themselves, 
—while those of our modern turf have a owes. Poetry, sculpture, and 
the sister arts, were all heralds, too, on the field of those contests, and 
have proclaimed their greatness to the world. The Muses of Greece 
went up, with the nation, to those great gatherings, and stood by the vic- 
tor’s chariot-wheels :—the prominent illustrative figare on the modern 
turf is the betting-stand, and its Muse is the blackleg standing by the 
“ winning horse.” Nevertheless, to the genius of this valgar sport did 
the revived Greek hippodrome conform. 

To-day, on the other hand, the spirit which should be busy with the 
education of the people, and the development of the natural and indus- 
trial resources of Greece, looks backward for its sanctions, and throws 
all these modern things into an old Greek mould. A wealthy Pelopon- 
nessian, of Jassy, has conceived the notion of reviving the Olympic 
games from their sleep of fifteen hundred years; and has on to 
their athletic contests and trials of art, “an exhibition of flowers, fruits, 
cattle, and other articles of Greek produce or manufactures.” The 
Queen Regent bas signed a royal decree to that effect. The prizes are 
to be awarded by a committee appointed each Olympiad by the Govern- 
ment ; and to consist of gold and silver medals, and wreathe of silver 
leaves and flowers, “ worn at the buttonhole, suspended by a blue-and- 
white, watered, silk riband.” Here, is “ mixture of metaphors,” with a 
vengeance! Here is the present jostling with the past, till both come 
to the ground in a somewhat ludicrous fashion. Faney this old Greek 
idea—the growth of a national history, and the expression of a national 
miod—revived by sign-manual, and endowed by Evangelos Zappas! It 
shows, how little modern Greece understands of either the tradition she 
keeps or the mission she accepts, when she could so jumble the two to- 

ther.—Revive the Olympic games!—bid the “dry bones’’ of history 

ive ;—turn back the stream of time !—Greece may do everything con- 
tained in the programme of Evangelos Zappas and the Queen Regent,— 
as she should do most of them,—and yet not have re-enacted the Olym- 
pian games,—Art Journal. 








_—— 


Ayn Ovrracep Messexcer or Perace.—The Charleston Courier pub- 
liches the sulyoined letter, which conveys an infinite amount of truth in 
& pleasant quizz'cal manner :— 


* Mobile, Jan. 1, 1859.—Onece again, yet once again, has an outrage 
been committed upon the starry banner of our country. Once again, and 
oh! may it be for the last time, bave the proverbial insolence ard inhu- 
manity of the British Lion been displayed towards the citizens of our 
own favoured land. Lend me, Mesers. Editors, your valuable columns 
whilst I recount the wrongs which the minions of. Eagland’s Queen have 
inflicted upon myself and one hundred acd nine other gallant spirits, who 
have lately fallen into their merciless grasp. 

“Tam one of one hundred and ten passengers of the schooner Susan. 
Wib our up to the period when, scorning the restraints which 
the vexatious legis ation of our country had inconsiderately placed in 
our way, we ev the vigilance of its officers, you are, no doubt, fami- 
liar, Equally must you be persuaded of the peaceful, nay, the philan- 
ae character of the enterprise which induced us to seck the shores 
of Nicaragua. Not our’s was the desiga so falsely attributed to us, of 
invading the terri of a sister republic, at peace with our own; not 
our’s the idea of seizing its government, dividing its lands or plundering 
its treasury. No, Messrs. Editors, we left our homes, our billiard saloons 
aud congenial bar-rooms, tearing ourselves from all that was most dear 
to our souls, in order that we might carry to the benighted inhabitants 
of Central America the blessings which we ourselves enjoy. We went to 
teach them the arts of peace ; to cultivate the soil, to cut the canal, to 
navigate the river. We were prepared to sit down as law-loving, law- 
abiding denizens under the shadow of their banana trees. e sought 
not, nay, rather we would have spurned any ipation in their poli- 
tical system. We carried only our spades our pickaxes—not can- 
non, revolvers or bowie knives, as our calumniators maliciously report. 

“ Having thus, as I trast, done justice to our motives, until now most 
strangely misrepresented, I proceed to the more immediate subject of my 
letter. In cousequence of an accident, for which, iet me remark, our 
noble Captain Maury is in no wise responsible, our sch was 
wrecked in the vicinity of one of those colonial dependencies with which 
the greed of England has almost encircled the globe. In a short time 
our vessel went to pieces, whilst we succeeded with great difficulty, in the 
face of an armed force which endeavoured to prevent us, in reac! ng the 
town of Belize. Arrived there, we were forcibly arrested by order of 
the Governor—one Seymour—and being overpowered by numbers, were 
compelied to yield ourselves prisonera, Utterly destitate of generosity, 
as all Englishmen are, no respect was shown to our exbausted and de- 
fenceless condition. We were dragged into a large building, called, as 
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swallow food which may, indeed, to an Englisman appear lent, but 





ever heard of, and what not one man in ten thousand could per- 





which we bad never been accustomed to. Thus were we treated for the 
space of several days, until at last tired of their sport, our inhuman cap- 
tors insisted upon our returning to our own homes. In vain were our 
protests ; the Governor and his minions would listen to no remonstrance ; 

ey would not even hear a countryman of our own, a ship captain, who 
endeavoured to persuade them that we were respectable people, who had 
done nothing to merit such treatment. A ship-of-war was hastily 
pared, and we were compelled to re-embark for the United States; a 
choice, it is true, being given us of the port at which we might desire to 
be landed. Behold us, then, forcibly conveyed in the custody of that 
felon flag which for one thousand years (be the same more or less) has 
been employed in assisting the despot, and repressing the aspirations of 
the patriot. As might have been expected, our treatment on board of 
the ship—the Basilisk—(fit emblem of the cockatrice policy of England) 
was of a piece with that we experienced at Belize. In addition, how- 
ever, to other cruelties, some of us were even forced into the very cabins 
of the vessel, and confined there during the night, until we finally 
reached our native shores. Here we were landed, and our persecutors 
departed before they could meet with a fit reward at the hands of our in- 
dignant fellow countrymen. 

“ Messrs. Editors, let no man talk to me of the friendship of Great Bri- 
tain towards this Union. Acts such as these I have narrated give the 
lie to the friendly speeches of British Ministers, and the courteous notes 
of British Cabinets. They hate us, Messrs. Editors—who can doubt it 
who reads my story.””—Respectfully yours, Puri Bosrer. 


An Ancient Tartrr.—The Moniteur contains a report to Prince Na- 
poleon, Minister of Algeria and the Colonies, from M. Renier, of the In- 
stitute, giving an account of a singular discovery of a stone tablet con- 
taining a Customs tariff of the time of Septimus Severus—that is, of the 
202d year of the Christian era. It was found in the ruins of Zraia, the 
ancient Colonia Julia Zarai, situated in the sub-division of Batna, in the 
district occupied by the tribe of Ouled Seliam; the finders of it were 
some mea employed in digging foundations for a mill for the Caid of the 
place, one Si Moktar. Aa impression of the tariff having been taken in 
oil paper by an Italian mason, and transmitted to Paris, the imprint 
shows that some mutilations exist in the tablet, but the greater part of 
what is cut in it can be perfectly well made out. It begins with the 
words :—“ Imperatoribus ribus Lucio Septimio Severo e Marco Aurelio An- 
tonino Augustis Piis Consulibus ;—Lex discessum cohortis instituta,”’ 
which is:—* The Emperors and Cwsars Lacius Septimus Severus and 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, pious aod august, being consuls, Customs 
regulations established after the departure of the cohort.” It then goes 
on to specify in separate divisions, and item by item, the duties to be 
paid for various objects. In the first division, entitled “ Duties to be 
paid per head,” are the following :—“ A bare, 14 denarii (this coin was 
worth about 8d.) ; a horse or a mare, 14; a mule, 1}; a pig,—(indis- 
tinct) ; a sucking pig, — ; a sheep or goat, — ;” @ note says that, 
“ cattle destined for market are exempt from duties.” The second divi- 
‘sion, “ On foreign woven fabrics,” gives, “A table cover, 1} den.; a 
light coloured tunic, 1} ; a bed covering, }; & purple sagum, 1;” and 
adds, “ Other African stuffs pay per pice.” The next division is for skins, 
but the duties are effaced :—“ A skin completely prepared, — ; cordiscum 
per lb., — ; vopa per quintal —; glue per 10ib. — ; sponges per 10 Ib, 
The next division rans as follows :—“ Priocipal Customs regu- 
lation ; Pasture animals aad beasts of burden are exempt from duty ; 
for other things see the chapter which concerns them. An amphors of 
wine, — ; an amphora of date wine, — ; dates per quintal, } den. ; pigs 
per quintal,— ; — per 10 bushels, —; nuts per 10 bushels, —; and 
turpentine for lamps,” — .” The colony of Zarai, to which this tariff 
applies, was between 136 and 139 of the Christian era the garrison of a 
cohort, and it is probable that up to the year 202 the cohort charged to 
defend the froutiers of the empire was exempted from Customs duties. The 
colony was situated on one of the most frequented roads which led from the 
desert to the Cesarian Mauritania. Among the objects mentioned in the 
tariff are some which are still made in the oasis of Ziband and Bled el 
Djerid, in the south of the Regency of Tunis. For example the “ light 
coloured tunics” are evidently the haics which wealthy Arabs 
wear at present, and which have lately been used by European 
ladies as shawls ; the saga are now the gandouras which form the insignia 
of command in the Regency of Tanis ; and the bed coverings are per- 
haps the gaily coloured blankets which are still used in those parts. The 


aaa 


date wine is not the same as palm wine, but was a fermented liquor which | &c. 


readily intoxigated. Pliny makes mention of it, and it is now replaced 
in the oasis by a sort of alcohol made from figs. The meaning of the 
words cordiscum and vopa is not very clear, but perhaps they are not cor- 
rectly copied. It has hitherto been supposed that the Customs duties of 
the Roman empire were uniformly the 40th part of the value of the 
goods—that sam having been levied in Italy, Sicily, the two Gauls, Asia 
Minor, Bithynia, Pontus, and Papblagonia ; but the tablet which has now 
been found proves that the duties were not uniform. It proves also that 
in Africa, at all events, they were inferior to one-fortieth of the value ; 
thus, Papinianus, a law-writer who lived in the time of Septimus Seve- 
rus, states that the legal price of slaves was fixed at 20 gold pieces, or 
500 denarii, the fortieth part of which is 12} den. ; but, as may be seen, 
only 11} are inscribed in the tariff. Again, the Theodosian code, which 
was drawn up previously to the year 401 of our era, fixes the price of horses 
for the cavalry in Namidia at 400 den., the fortieth of which is 10; yet 
the duty on horses ia the tariffis only 1}. The exemption from = on 
oxen destined for the markets, and of pasturage animals, is explained by 
the fact that the Goverument levied market and pasture taxce oa them, 
and could not consequently make them pay twice over; and as to the 
exemption of beasts of burden, it is no doubt owing to the consideration 
that it would have been unjust to tax both the goods and the animal 
which carried them.—(alignani’s Messenger. 


Tue Orator anv Dramartist.—It so happened that, upon the night 
rendered memorable in dramatic history by the first appearance of *‘ The 
Lady of Lgons ” (anonymously), Bulwer was detained in the House of 
Commons by a discussion upon the ballot, a debate in which he himself 
took part that evening, by the delivery of one of the most effective 
speeches through which he had, as yet, won the applause of Parliament. 
Harrying from the house, while there are yet ringing in bis ears the 
cordial cheers which ted the ration of that successful harangue, 
he encounters in the doorway of St. Stephen’s—sauntering in, fresh from 
the playhouse, whither Bulwer himself is wending his way, in search of 
tidings as to the fate of the new play—another member, also a brother 
dramatist. Question and answer exchanged—(the latter eminently 
satisfactory as to the prospective triumph of the plece, upon the last 
scene of which the curtain had not yet fullen)—quoth the informant, the 
friendly M. P., who was also a playwright, are himself to the un- 
suspected and unrevealing author of “ The Lady of Lyons,”’ and speak- 
ing of the new drama with a constitutionally flashed visage and a 
air of supercilious patronage—*Hm! Yes ; it’s very well indeed—for 
that sort of thing.” On to the theatre goes the orator-dramatist, arriv- 
ing immediately before the completion of his second triumph that eve- 
ning, precisely at the same moment when Claude makes his , 
upon the stage as one of the heroic colonels in the army of Napoleon. 
The fifth act termivates triumphantly, and the curtain descends amidst 
@ general storm of acclamation. The author is called for vociferously ; 
but no author presents himself to the eager audience to receive the ova- 
tion and bow his acknowledgments. “Hm!” says Bulwer, probably 
shragging his shoulders at the t, with a pleasant recollection 
enough of his House of Commons acquaintance, “ Yes; it’s very well 
indeed—for that sort of thing.’’ Saith the Countess of Blessingt 
from whose box he bas just hurried, in the hope of being (as the division- 
list showed him to have been the next morning) in time for the division 
—* It is the first time I have ever seen him j s.”’ A fortnight later, 
and the authorship of “The Lady of Lyons” was formally acknow- 
ledged upon the handbills.—The Derby Ministry. 

A Lear, axp a Swim mv tHe Tweep.—While a posse of water-bailiffs 
peeved coy age the Tweed near Ladykirk, they started two men en- 
gaged in fishing. One of the poachers, after running about 200 yards, 
was about to be handled by two bailiffs who had run him dewn, when, to 
their utter astonishment, man, rather than be caught, leaped trom 
the bank headlong into the foaming torrent of the Tweed, which was in 
a state of high flood. Encumbered as be was with an oilskia coat, he 
swam out nobly, but before he could reach the ite bank he was car- 
ried to Westward Dyke, a distance of about 500 yards, approaching which 
he gave utterance to some desperate cries, and the bailiffs from the bank 
called in vain for him to land, thinking he was sinking. However, he 
was seen going over the dyke, end was lost sight of by the bailiffs, who 
thought he had landed on the island o te. But it appears be could 
not make the land until he came to N 

a-mile from where he took the water. 








we were told, “ The Queen’s Arms Hotel,” where, notwithstanding our | the man when be jum 
resistance, we were compelled to wash ourselves, to put on garments | of his being carried over a cauld or dyke, and borne fully 


which were not our own, and, consequently, fitted us very badly, and to! 


with a heavy oilskin coat on, it ie altogether one of the most 


form. The man is well known, and the only iojury he sustained was a 
| cat on the knee, which he got while being carried over the dyke.—Scole- 


man. ee 
A New Rosson Crusoz.—A Belgian vessel, called the 

ran in a violent storm on a rock, on the 12th of April last, near one of 

the Falkland Islands, on the coast of Patagonia, and went to pieces. It 


pre- | was supposed all her crew, nine in number, and their officers, had - 


ed. But the authorities of Ostend have just received a letter from a 
sailor, named Declerk, of that town, one of the crew, announcing that he 
alone escaped. It appears that he swam from the wreck with the 

tain and some of the men towards an island which they saw near, but 
alone reached it, the others being drowned by the violence of the sea. He 
found no inhabitants on the island, and had to live on some crumbs of 
bread which had been washed ashore, wild celery, and some birds, which 
he killed with a stick. He happened to bave some matches on him, and 
he succeeded in lighting a fire, which he fed with turf. To make his fire 
burn well, he partly surrounded it with some planks washed ashore from 
the wreck. In the night of the 5th, the wind blew these planks into the 
fire, and they were consumed. He thought this a terrible misfortune, 
but it was the means of saving him. An American ship happened to be 
passing two miles off, and seeing the rising smoke—an extraordinary 
thing on a desert island—some of the crew disembarked. They found 
the poor fellow crouching over the fire, and on hearing his tale they took 
him oa board, provided for his wants, and on the Ist of June landed him 
at the port of Stanley. The Belgian sailor does not give the name of the 
ship, but the captain’s name was Smyley aud he expresses the warmest 
gratitude to him and his crew. 


Frenca Wixter Fasniox.—With regard to the general character of 
dress in Paris there is nothing particularly new. Manacles are still 
much worn, in some cases upon the wrists, while with other persons, es- 
pecially those who are — to be meditating a visit to the English 

ife-Baths (celebrated by M. de Montalembert), those ornaments are 
found attached to the ancles. The gag is a good deal in requisition, and 
is wora after the fashion of a respirator. For domiciliary visits the robe 
@ la Tartuffe is in favour. The mask is much worn, especially at recep- 
tions at the Tuileries. Travelling dresses, a la , continue to be 
ordered, but they are not much seen about the streets. Several changes 
are, however, shortly to be heard of, and whispers in the fashionable cir- 
cles speak of a novelty, called L’Epée de Damocles, which already creates 
a great sensation at the Elysée. A new cap, of classic origin and charac- 
ter, is said to be likely to be introduced ; but there is difference of opinion 
as to its probable colour, some anticipating that red will be de rigueur, 
while others think that entire liberty will be the order of the day.— 
Punch’s version of Le Follet. 


Rackets: THe American Cuattence Accerrep.—We find in Bell’s 
Life in London a \etter to the editor, from “ Mr. J. C. Mitchell, Champion 
of Eogland, Eglinton Arms, Bristol,” in which he says: “I have not 
seen this [the American) challenge, nor am I aware of its terms. I shall 
be very happy to ‘take up arms’ for the honour of Old England, and 
play a home and home match with any player in the States. I will not 
name any amount, as I have no doubt the sum named by our friends in 
America will be agreeable to us. 1 may congratulate them on their suc- 
cess in yachting, chess, &c., and consider we may well be proud of the 
vigorous offshoot of Old England now going ahead in the New World. 
I consider the emulation between the two nations should be productive 
of profit and pleasure to both, and, should our neighbours in the “ far 
West” feel inclined to make the match, any communication addressed to 
me will meet with immediate attention.” Here is a chance for our New 
York racke! players to distinguish themselves, and our New Ww 
neighbours may keep an eye on the winner and challenge him. 


A Drow. Postmaster.—In the days of Andrew Jackson, says the cor- 
respondent of a daily journal, his Postmaster-General wanting to know 
whereabouts was the source of the T: ‘bee river, wrote for the re- 
quired information to the Postmaster of a village on its course. “ Sir,” 
(wrote the high officer to the lower,) “ This Department desires to know 
how far the Tombigbee River runs up.—Respectfully, yours, &c.” The 
reply was brief, thus: “Sir, the ey oesn’t run up at 
<P it down.—Very respectfully, &.” Postmaster-General 
coatioaed the ence in this style: “Sir, your appointment as 
Postmaster at is revoked. You will turn over the funds, papers, 
» pertaining to your office, to your successor.—R wry tad 
The droll under-strapper closed the correspondence with this parting 
shot : “ Sir, the revenues of this office, for the quarter ending Sept. 30, 
lave been 95 cents ; its expenditure, same period, for tallow-candles and 
twine was $105. I trust my successor is instructed to adjust the ba- 
lance dae me.— Most respectfully, &c.”’ 


A Cayive Curiosrry.—The animal mentioned in the subjoined notice 
in the 7'imes must be an extraordinary creature :- 

OG.—Founp, a Bive Sxye Ternizr. The owner can haye the above by 
stating full particulars and pay all expenses. 

Of all fancy dogs, a blue Skye terrier mast, one would think, be the 
first ; all that fancy painted it, like a young lady who, however, was one 
Alice Gray—not biue. If the blue Skye is also sky-blue, it must be quite 
a celestial pet. Perhaps it turns red at day-break, though at all times, 
notwithstanding its azure tint, it may be described as the pink of terriers. 

Movurntne Wrra an Eye to Bustness.—Attending funerals is so ar- 
ranged in Paris that an oa og scraping acquaintance with infla- 
ential people, either at Pére-la-Chaise, or in the mortuary apartment, or 
at the service in church, is too good a chance to be thrown away. A 
lately deceased gentleman, who had been made a “ préfet de départe- 
ment,’’ to tae wonder of his friends, actually obtained that it by assi- 
duous attendance on the obsequies of folks where he was likely to meet 
statesmen, the Minister who appointed him taking it for granted that he 
belonged to a very high class of society, from constantly seeing him at 
these grand gatherings.— Globe. 


Rossing Royatry.—We learn from Gali 
broke into the throne-room at the Royal 
off the ificent salver in silver, which the ci 
to Prince Frederick William on the occasion of marriage. The rob- 
bery was not discovered until two days after. Subsequent advices an- 
nounces the capture of the robbers and the recovery of the plate, but so 
battered and difigured as only to be worth so much an ounce. 


i that some thieves, lately 
alace of Berlin, and carried 


of Cologne presented 


Wuar ts an Ovrtaw t—Occasionally, paragraphs are copied from the 
English papers, stating that sach and such a person has been “ outlawed.” 
Bearing in mind “ the famous outlaw bold Rob Roy,” who is said by the 
poet to have been as excellent a “ thief” as Robin Hood, many persons 
believe that outlawry is the penalty of crime. Such however is not the 
case. It is merely the consequence of avoiding suit in civil matters, and 
many men who take refuge in Boulogne or New York, wheu London has 
become “ hot,” and who refuse to answer the sweet call of the crier of 
the Bankruptey Court, are at once declared “ outlaws.” 


Tue New Westmixster Brmce.—The new Westminster Bridge will 
not be opened, it is said, till Midsummer. The arches are not yet in course 
of erection, but within six weeks from the present time those 
| from the Surrey side will be well advanced. The new bridge will har- 
mouise completely with the noble suburb of palaces to which it will form 

the most important public avenue. The old bridge is just 1,160ft. long, 

| and only 44ft. wide. The width of its roadway is 26ft., the footpaths 
| 8ft. each. The height from foundation to ceutre arch is 57ft. ; the depth 
| of its foundation below low-water mark only six feet, the rise of the whole 
| structure being 10} feet above the new bridge. As improvement, 
the new bridge will be the very reverse of all this. Its extreme length 
from abutment to abutment is 1,160 feet, its width 85—nearly 30 feet 
wider than the width of London Bridge. No less than 15 feet is allowed 
for each footpath, and 50 feet for the roadway. The greatest height of 
the centre arch will be 22 feet above highwater mark, while the depth of 
the fouadations is as mach as 30 feet below low-water, or more than 20 
co — The on a is to be 5 feet 3 
at apparently only ise old bridge, though 

| really less than one-~ as the new bridge joins the roadway at a much 
lower level. The cost in all will not exceed £235,000. The new bridge 
will occupy not only the old site of the old structure, but as much more 

nd in addition, being doable the width. The main and guiding 

‘or the eastern baives of the new are now in eourse of being driven 
home, and the staff of divers will shortly be again employed to fasten 
the tie rods beneath the water. All these subaqueous workmen go down 
when the tide is at half ebb, and work till it retarns to half flow. After 
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THe Albion. 
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The other day one overstayed his time, and the tide swept 


him along and jammed him so tight between some piles near the founda- | for Egypt a Terco-Russian fleet 


tion of the old bridge that two other divers had to go dowa to release 
him, which they did with great difficulty. A short time since, also, one 
of the workmen was down in a diving bell, when the air tube parted short 
off at the top. In an instant the water rushed into the bell, which was 
so close in the river’s bed that, although the man made three or four at- 


tempts to force himself under it, he was unsuccessful. Fortunately, the | 


accident was perceived above the water, and the bell was drawn up, 
though full of water, and thus, at the last moment, its unfortunate 
occupant was enabled to get from ander it, and reach the surface al- 
most dead from exhaustion. 


Ay Otp Acqvarstance.—The yacht America, after having suffered from 
neglect and ill-usage, is about to be launched again, stronger if not 
swifter than before, and we shall expect to hear of her next summer. 
Bell's Life of Dec. 12th detailing her symptoms of decay says : “ The outer 
plank,‘of American oak, was entirely gone, the outside for half an inch 
and the inner surface for a quarter of an inch were hard, but the thick- 
ness of the plank was rotten and soft as touchwood. Nearly all the top- 
timbers, the kelson, and many of the timbers under water were gone ; 
the vessel was very imperfectly bolted, and was in fact only held to- 
gether by the diagonal iron braces. The state of the timbers may be ac- 
counted for by her having been left for more than two years on the Ports- 
mouth mud, ired and neglected, but the state of the plank must have 
arisen from the poor nature of American oak, and goes far to explain 
why American shipsare so short-lived. We are happy to state that the 
vessel is now undergoing a thorough repair, or rather rebuilding, in the 
prj Kn of Mr. Pitcher, at Northfleet, and we have had an opportunity 
of inspecting her. The whole of the planking bas been taken off and 
will be replaced by teak planking. The top timbers bave been taken out 
one by one, conscientiously so as not to alter the shape, and have been 
replaced by new timbers of English oak ; the kelson and every defective 
timber in the bottom have been shifted and replaced by English oak re- 
markebly well seasoned. Sbe will be for the first time properly bolted 
with copper bolts, and will reappear the same in shape, but a stronger 
and better vessel than ever. The hull will of course be rather heavier 
and it will probably be necessary to take out a few hundred weight of 
ballast, but her old trim has been carefully marked and will be pre- 
served.” —_——_ 

Deap Beat.—Notes and Queries gives the following pleasant account of 
the reception of the news of the Waterloo victory, at the Earl of Bath- 
urst's.—‘ Several members of the Cabinet, expecting the despatch, had 
met at the Earl’s, and having dined, were about to disperse in a state of 
disappointment, when, as they stood awhile in a knot, conversing on the 
pavement, suddenly was heard a faint and distant shout. Escorted by a 
running and vociferous multitude, the Major drove up. He was taken 
into the house, and the despatch was opened. The despatch contained 
not only the Duke’s narrative of the “ action,” as he termed it, at Water- 
loo, but of the brief campaign from its commencement, including Quatre 
Bras and Ligny. On a first and hasty perusal the impression received 
was somewhat indefinite ; the great fact of the final triumph stood not 
forth in sufficient relief, and the Cabinet were at fault. It was now cer- 
tain that an important victory had been gained on the 18th ; but they 
@ould not exactly from a first reading of the despatch on what 
scale the allied armies had been triumphant, or how far the success was 
final and complete. They turned for information to Major Percy ; but 
the gallant Major was dead beat—much more disposed to go off into a 
doze than to answer questions. In fact, he was still feeling the effeots, 
as it afterwards transpired, of hard fighting as well as of hard travelling ; 
for in the interval between the two he had found no leisure for repose, 
baving been occupied in attending upon his wounded friends and bro- 

officers up to the moment when the Duke started him with the des- 
—¢ * What number of prisoners taken?’ they asked. ‘I saw a co- 
umn of 10,000.’ ‘How many of the enemy’s cannon?’ ‘All.’ Thus 
enlightened, the assembled Ministers read on. Presently another ques- 
tion. No answer! The Major was asleep!” : 

A Torxep Heap.—The Paris lent of a London paper thus 

y accounts for Sir Francis Head’s reeent desire to save Louis 
from the attacks of the English press.—* Upon an eyil day,” 
says the writer, “the blower of B came hither, and upon « «till 
more evil day he went to see a review held by the Prince President. 
While lost and tossed about in the crowd that followed the heels of the 
President, an aide-de-camp, with a led approached, and, address- 
ing the bubble-blower, asked if he had the honour to speak to the illus- 
trious Sir Francis Head? Being satisfied that such was the case, the 
aide-de-camp then said that his master, having noticed the noble air and 
emery | es the Hyperion curls and fascinating beauty of an Eng- 
lishman in the crowd, had inquired who that superb specimen of human- 
ity, that model-man, was ; learning that he was Sir Francis B. Head, the 
Prince-President sent one of his own horses to enable the eminent pub- 
licist, that had “ scampered” through the Pampas, to follow in his traia. 
To follow among the military as of a Bonaparte, to spring into 
a saddle warm the seat of the son of a king and nephew of an em- 
peror, was too much for such a head, which bowed crimson in return to 
Sa and has ever since been of a purple tint. From that 
day Sir Francis B. Head has never ceased to bewail the fate which made 
him an Englishman instead of a Corsican or a Pole, which made him the 
representative of England's Majesty, instead of the plat valet of the fig- 
ment of an imperial dynasty.” 


Victories or Peace.—The principal winners of the turf contests of the 
Cages. 6 See ned, are given thus in Bell’s Life in Londoi: : 
J. Hawley, £12,383 ; Mr. Merry, £11,725 ; Mr. W. S. 5. Crawfurd, 
£6,856 ; Mr. Gratwicke, £6,025 ; Mr. F. Robinson, £5,840 ; Sir Charles 
Monek, £5,347 ; Earl of Derby, £5,300 ; Duke of Bedtord, £4,966 10s. ; 
Lord Clifden, £4,940 ; Mesars. Saxon and Barber, £4,377 ; Baron Roths- 
child, £4,195 ; Mr. T. Parr, £4,100 10s,; Mr. S. Williams, £3,985 ; Earl of 
G w, £3,430 ; Mr. ot £3,305 ; Mr. R. Ten Broeck, £3,149 ; Mr. 
T. Walker, £3,100; Mr. J. B. Starkey, £3,020; Mr. John Osborne, £2,670; 
Mr. Copeland, £2,520; Mr. Thomas Daweon, £2,491; Mr. Rigby, 
£2,250% Mr. Sutton, £2249; Mr. E.R. Olark, £2,124; Lord Ribblesdale, 
£2,095; Mr. G. Lambert, £3,050; Mr. J. H. C. Wyndham, £2,015; Mr. T. 
Cliff, £1,975; Count Batthyany, £1,959; Messrs. La Mert, £1,885 10s.; 
Count F. de La Grange, £1,875; Mv. F. Higgins, £1,875; Mr. Howard, 
£1,825 (exclusive of Ascot Gold Vase); Marquis of Ailesbary, £1,711; 
Mr. R. Chilton, £1,566 103.; Mr. Bowes, £1,565; Mr. W. Robinson, £1,534; 
Mr. J. Thompson, £1,522; Earl of Chesterfield, £1,495; Mr. B. Land, 
£1,466; Mr. Gulliver, £1,455; Mr. Mills, £1,414 (exclusive of Beaufort 
Cup); Mr. T. Stevens, £1,360; Earl of Zetland, £1,255; Mr. Shelley, 
£1,146; Colonel Tevis, £1,024; Mr. W. Day, £1,012: Earl Fitzwilliam, 
£1,010. The above is, of course, exclusive of bets; and from the same 
list we glean that the most unsuccessful winners are Lord John Scott and 
the Marquis of Exeter, they baving won only £120 each. 











gether with pieces of rope. Inside his dwelling you will see the cushions 
of a cestly sofa thrown on the filthy floor to serve as pillows for the do- 
mestics—a silver spittoon on a cracked table of malachite—a self-acting 
piano ready = pawl - a — = side of os igh of white ants—a 
—— ung up i an eighteen- int, 

both equally valued by the possessor, I have seen the Rajah of 


riding aboat in a new carriage made by one of the first Lon- 


| During the disasters which followed the departare of General Bonaparte 
took possession of the Ionian Islands. 
Corfu capitulated on the 3rd of March, 1799. By a convention concluded 
between the Porte and Russia at Constantinople on the 21st of Mareb, 
1800, it was stipulated that the Seven Islands, and the coast depending 
;on them, should be constituted into a republic, to be tributary to the 
| Ottoman Empire. The treaty of Amiens confirmed the loss to France of 
the Ionian Islands, by declaring them independent and placing them un- 
der the protection of Russia. e treaty of Tilsit, the 7th of July, 1807, 
restored the Seven Islands to France, and General Bertbier. appointed 
Governor on the let of September, 1807, published a declaration to the 
effect that the liberty of public worship should be maintained, but that 
the Greek should be the:\dominant religion; that the tribunals should con- 
tinue to try criminal matters ; that the Senate should be maintained, 
but that its decision should be submitted to the Governor for his — 
tion. France retained possession of the Ionian Islands until ear 
1814. She then renounced all claim to them by the third article of the 
treaty of Paris, the 30th of May, 1814. General Douzelot evacuated 
Corfu and its dependencies on the Ist of June, according to the terms of 
the treaty. The Senate immediately assembled and expressed a wish to 
preserve the independence of the islands, remarking that it had al ways 
regarded the different foreign occupations as purely military, and that, 
the war being ended, their territory should be evacuated. Finally, in 
consequence of the treaties concluded between the Allied Powers on the 
4th of July and 5th of September, 1815, the Ionian Islands were placed 


COMMUNICATION. 
yg THERE ARE MANY DISEASES, WHICH, EVEN IN THE PRE- 
sent advanced stage of medical science, are but imperfectly understood, 
consequently but vaguely treated, is literally and lamentably trae. Nor is 
be su) that those maladies, which are ly apprebended, will 
J the most successful manner, by the medical practitioner. It is 
within comparatively a few years, that Quinine has been found so uniformly use- 
fal in chills and fever,—and the period is still less since the practice of venesec- 
tion, (blood letting) has been abandoned in acute inft ‘ions, by the great ma- 
jority of Physicians. The day is not far distant (it is hoped), when Phtbisis, or 
Consumption, will be more easily arrested, and its fearful havoc stayed, than at 
a ane that many other maladies which now baffle the medical man, will 
disarmed Of their terrors, and be under the control of an enlightened science. 
Contributions are constantly being made to the aggregate of information, dis- 
closing more rational views and pathologies of obscure diseases, and more direct 
qo methods o! treating them. 


ialt a 


and 
it to 
be 








undersigned, in a sin; ip , has end to throw some light 
upon a disease, acknowledged by books and eminent Physicians, to be =r} 
poem all understood, and to disabuse the public of the impression of its in- 
curability. 
He has devoted several years to the investigation, elucidation and treatment of 
the various forms of it, with entire success as to results, and to which he invites 
attention, and if erroneous, a refutation of his positions. 

Medical writers say, and experience proves, that Catarrh is the most common 
of all maladies. Writers upon the subject acknowledge their ignorance about it, 
but still attempt to give some theory or pathology of the disease, but gene- 
rally say it is a trivial disorder, for which every one feels competent to be his 
own Physician, Most authors say, it is an inflammation of the * Schneiderian” 
membrane which extends to the “ fauces,” and the membranes of the throat 








under the protectorate of Great Britain. 


— @ pews. 


PROBLEM No, 523, sy 8. Lorn, Florence, N. J. 














WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Sotvtion To Prosiem No. 522. 
White. 
1. Q takes B. BwQ Bs 
2 QwQBe | Anything. 
3. Kt checkmates. 


Moxrpay versvs Anperssen.—The Grand Match between Mr. Paul Mi 


3 


and Herr Anderssen was commenced at Paris, on the 20th ult. The first ~ 
a contested Evans Gambit, was scored, after 72 moves that occupied 
seven hours, by Herr Anderssen, who played the defence. The Chess world 
will fe o! to these great masters, if they will per- 
severe in playing Gambits. The , whether a Gambit is won or 

‘or re oe ly derided; we reject the 
op’ think it ld result in a drawn game, as contrary to 


reason. The sacrifice of a Pawn, in exc! 
tion is acquired, must lead to one of the fi results : 

uired id (with the best play on both sides) force the game, or 

tail, numerical strength must win.——The second ~~ 
following day, and resulted in a draw, after 44 moves.——On W. % 
22, two were won by Paul Morphy. The first was a short one, of 20 ; 
second of 51 moves. Three out of the four played thus far are “ Ray 
Knight's Games.” We hoped that the Gambit would have been persevered in 
and regret the introduction of this unclassical opening. 


Cusss Burxproip.—Another item of interest is that Mr. Harrwitz has suc- 
cessfully conducted eight simultaneous Blindfold Games, with precisely the 
same success that crowned Mr. Morphy’s efforts. We are not informed, how- 
ever, of the strength of his antagonists ; bat p they were, with few excep- 
tions, the same who contended with Mr. M.—Wonderful as is this feat, we 
still look up with a higher degree of admiration to the Chess-player who excels 
all others, by the soundness and beauty of his combinations over the board. 
We sincerely trust that immoderate Blindfold-Chess will be discount 
and discontinued. 
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A well contested game between Messrs. P. Morphy and Journoud. 
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PIANO.) 
White ey J.) Black (Mr. M.) 
* QwuKB a B 





LPtK4 PwK4 tks B 
2. K Kttw BS Q Kt tw B3 2. Q BP tks seer 
SS. KBteQB4 KBwWQB4 23. tto K Kt4 toK B4 
4.QKttoQ BS PwQs 24. BtoK 3 re 
5. PoKR3 QBwK3 25. Kt to KR6ch toR2 
6. KBtoQ Kt3 KKttoKB3 ge bg tty + 34g hy 
7. PtoQ3 QtwQ?2 27. BtoK Kt 5 | bry té 
8. Castles Casties K R . QwK3 tks Q 
9% KtoR PwKR3 29. B tks Q PwoKBS5 
10. K Kt toR2 PwQs- 30. KttoK Kt4 PtksB 
ll. PK B4 QP tks K P 3L. KttoK Béch Kto Kt2 
12. KBPtksP QKttksP 32. Kt tks R aoe 
it Okie R4 KBtwQKt3 33. Rto K Rtks Kt 
M4. Q Kt tks QRP tks Kt 34. Rtks K P SA's 
15. Pwo Q4 Q KtwQb3 35. KtoK R2 KttoK R5 
eseose P tks R 36. PtoK Kt4 KtoKB3 
7.QBtksKRP KRwQ 37 4g Kto Kta 
18. Qto K KttoK2 38. K to K Kt 3 RtwQ7 
19. Qo KR4 Kt to K Kt3 White resigned. 
2. Qt KBP QtksQP 
A fine game played at Vienna between Herr Matscheko and Herr Falkbeer. 
(ALGAIBR GAMBIT.) 

White (M.) Black (¥.) White (M.) Black (F.) 
1 PweK4 PtoK4 19. K to Kt KttoR3 
2. PtoK B4 P tks P getty ow 
3%. KttoKB3 PtoK Kt4 2. PtoK5(c) KttoKB4 
4. PwKR4 PtwK Kt5 a be A 
5. Kt to Kt5 PwKR3 23. PtoK6 tQB4 
6. Kt tks B P K tks Kt Hare B gave 
7. Bto Bach cease 2. PwKT to B3 
8. B tks P ch K to Kt 2 26. B tks R pUy 
9% PwQ4 KttoK B3 ie td tke B 
10. Kt to B3 PwQB3s 28. RP tke Kt Rto K Kt 
ll. Bto Kt3 KttoK R4 Pg f lbp K tks Q 
fea. B to Q Kt 5 (a) 30. P Queens ch BtksQ 
13. BteQ2 B tks Kt 31. R tks Bch KtoB2 
14. Btks B Kt to Kt 6 32. PtoQ7 Kt to Kt? 
1s. P to Q 5 dis KtoR2 33. RtOQB8 KttoK3 
16. CastlesQR(b) RtoK B 34. RtoQ6 9e5° 
17. KRtoK Q tks RP 35. R tke Kt tks R 
18. QtoQ4 Qto Kta 36. P becomes Kt check and wins. 








7)-9% % Bam Se better. 
(b)— ag ae indeed. 
(c)- All part of the game is remarkably well played by White. 





NEW AND ELEGANT STORE AND OF GOODS, 
PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
fF. DERBY & COMPANY 

Importing Tatlors, 


LATE OF FARK PLACE, 


5 
SECOND STREET BELOW CANAL 
Buss MUCH MORE CONVENIENT AND BETTER 
those 


ine he ermerly ecard uae ete nape ur te dipny of ther Meehan 
Se 


Veasels, througout the season, novelty for GENTLE- 
QUALITY and PRICE, the 





and bronchia. Upon this supposition treatment has generally been directed to 
the throat, with what success I need only refer to the victims themselves. 

The origin of Catarrh is nor with these membranes, but elsewhere ; it is true 

these organs are implicated and more or less inflamed in all cases of Oatarrh, 
but they are inflamed because of an acrid fluid or mucus discharged upon them 
from her sources, and to this fact, that Pict has been mistaken for cause, may 
be attributed the universal failure of the Physician in relieving the disease. 
Those writers who speak of Catarrh as of “trivial importance” might, and 
do pass as lightly over a common cold, which so often, alas, ends the cousump- 
tive’s life. Catarrh is not to be dreaded for itself or immediate results, any more 
than a cold, but for the consequences which so often attend it. 
It does give rise to symptoms, and serious derangements, which the Profes- 
sion has entirely overlooked and misconceived, and from this misconception of 
= = effects of the disease, they have notoriously failed to arrest or 
mi 

Catarrh is more often the result of a cold, than any other one cause, but the 
eruptive fevers, measles, or erysipelas ffrequently produce it, and it is sometimes 
the result of a blow or injury upon the frontal bone. 

It has many phases and varieties. The more common symptoms are, dull, 
oppressive f¢ , over and between the eyes, vertigo, more or less defluxion 
from the nostrils and throat, of a serous fluid, which gradually becomes thicker, 
assuming a yellow appearance ; in time this changes still further, to a dark 
m, becomes indurated, and very offensive ; the throat becomes inflamed, 
bronchia irritated, a hacking cough and toration ensue ; noises are 
heard in the ears, the sight is impaired, the sense of smell lost, and the taste 
vitiated ; great accumulations of mucus take place in the “ posterior naves,” 
and inspiration nasally is i led. The voice becomes affected, and mental 
enervation uently experienced. 
characterise every case of Catarrh. 
difficulties, Physicians have prescribed in vain, and 
upon the supposition that the disease in she “ posterior paves” or 
fauces, have their efforts to those localities. 
The writer maintains an entirely different theory, and is confirmed in its cor- 
rectness daily, in the mitigation and cure of the disease by the exhibition of 
remedies, to the seat or origin of it, the “pituitary glands,” which 
morbid r out or discharge ly vitiated secretion. 
The undersigned is wel! aware of the incredulity extant 72 the subject of 


aid. 
My treatment consists in the application guy» Goat of the disease, 
i oy ig 


by, and unknown to , is disease. It 
——_ rs ae my tyes | “ nayes” and “ sinuses,” and 
up a iy ac’ place of deranged or morbid action. 
It cannot be in a week or a month, but must be a gradual work, 


to be radical. 

Terms are $10, upon application, for a month ; for severe or protracted cases, 
pyre pe y whic pen ve — “- if ee ae for three 
months, upon application. Amajorit: cases no further atten- 
tion after second or third month. d tir 


Applicants by letter must describe fully their case and ptoms. 
R. GOODALE, M.D., No. 3 Street, N. Y. 


R. A. D. WHITE, Librarian, (Late Assistant at the Mercantile 

iu thay New York for seven years), seapeneeny ome ies carvente 6 
herary Lions, Versities, Colleges, Schools, throughout nite 

Canads, for the ngement, and preparation of Cutal of Libraries, 

uemen’s Fricete Lavwastes arcenged ond bavi, to partoct srder uoen the Sellowing 

22,000 te 5,000 vols., Sie per enaen | 5,000 to 10,000 vols., ee annum ; 10,000 to 

» $0 annum.—REPAIRING, RENOVATING, and REBINDING executed 

have never before been and which can be done on 
TIME, EXPENSE, and RISK by removal. attention will be 

of deficient nambers ef PERIODICALS & bated a heme of remote 
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Ra 
cli 


or recent dates, either Cate nen erman or American.— asabove to 
the —= Mr. C. B. NORTON, Appletons’ Building, New York, will meet with immediate 
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SALE OF SALMON PISHERIES IN LOWER CANADA. 
OTICE 18 HEREBY GIVEN THAT TENDERS WILL 3E RECEIVED AT THIS 
Office until NOON of TUESDAY, the FIFTEENTH MARCH, 1859, for Five Years’ 
Lease of the Exclusive Rights of Salmon add Sea Trout Fishery, upon the 
Pie e Lower Canada 


vers Grout Natashquan, Litle Na Moisic, Sainte Marguerite (en 
bas) Penton, Tiny. tendon Lae td Sad Maryaret a ernyy, being 


frontage on each side, together with use of whatever buildi: thereat may belong to the 


y 
Crown, also permission to all necessary timber fuel ; the lavter, or Flavial 
Division, to consist of the ¢ course of stream upwards from its confluence with tidal 


The Rivers English, Bersimis, Jeremie, Colombier, Blanche, Sault de Cochon, Grande Berger 
onne, Petite Ide Hagemey, &. Jokna(en Rast.) nd Dinsher Hine, te becouse 
tively fo fo segeate eewuary and inner characters, bu: @ like frontage all 
other similar privileges usive. 

Any Lessee, at the expiry of said period, may obtain a renewal! of Lease for other four 
es Se pee Seas, Ss eee shall be at that time determined by the Governer 

Leases of the Moisie, Goodbout, Bersimis and Jeremie, will be made subject to the occu- 
pancy by the Hon. Hudson’s Bay pompey of the now in their ton unlli 
The tamination of their Lease of “The ing’s Posts’’ on the 15th November 1859. 

Tenders, Sealed and to be 





Endorsed “Tender for Fisheries,” to the Crown 
Toronto, should specify : 
Fira—For which of the aforesaid Rivers, and whether for either or both of the holdings. 


ual rent proposed for both, or for either limit, ly. 
Phird—The names, be. Uf two ood securities resident in Canada for due falfiment of the 


The rent will become ie half-yearly. 
For further pantioularh shpieatton to be made to this Department, or to the Superintend 
ent of Fisberies for Lower ada, at Quebec. 
P. M. VANKOUGHNET, 
y of Crown Lands. 
Crown Lands De 
Toronto. 13h December, 1888. 


THOMAS DUGAN, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
848 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH ST. 








tion |i 
house. 








NTLEMAN who eisure hours, wishes to find 

A = to instruct in the ae ee Sow et branches. He can fit young endo 
for odvanced standing in Coliege. Ref given P to “ SIGMA,” box 2125, 
Post Office. 





WEDDING CARDS, 
VISITING CARDS. 


Hr. Hos Rishasd Rae, 
~ (Beene y) — 


WEDDING STATIONARY, 
VISITING CARDS, 


603 Broadway, 
New Tok. 





WaSSS DARN Sed a ee apenas 


WEDDING CARDS. 


RS. BODSTE alla L. Northall continues to give Instrue- 
M' in BINGL fy ey oe leecker Street. 4 Seufiiion tote mate 
at 
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WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND SILVER WARE 
T. B. BYNNER & Co., 175 Broadway, N. Y. 
MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND DEALERS 16 
ALL KINDS OF JEWELRY AND SILVER WARE. 


Soutcir Orders from any section of the country or the Provinces. Particular attention 
paid to Furnishing Families with Silver Ware. 





HOLIDAY GOODS. 
BALL, BLACK & CO., 247 Broadway, (Cor. Murray St.,) 
Are now opening @ very large and rich assortment of Goods, ver late arrivals, suitable for 
THE APPROACHING HOLIDAYS, 
Comprising Rich and New Styles of Jewelry, 
DIAMONDS, EMERALDS, RUBIES, PEARLS, and every variety of UNSET STONES. 
Coral 
New aod Elegent Patterns. 
Watches. 
A full assortment of all the Celebrated Makers of England, France, Germany & Switzerland. 
Clocks and Bronses. 
A very large and beautiful variety, New and Artistic Designs. 
Vv ° 
assortm. € IN, SEVRES CHINA, panes, PARIAN and 
avant ANTIQUE vane es Beautiful — aod entirely 
Ware. 


A New Variety, comprising GROUPES, FIGURES, BUSTS, ORNAMENTS, &c., ac. 
Stat 
A small Invoice of very beautiful MARBLE STATUARY, among which are Groupes, 
Bingle Figures, | Madon: uns Flower Peires, by Pampeloni and other well known Artists. 
O11 Paintings. 
large Invoice of OIL PAINTINGS, from the Dusseldorf, Dresden, Berlin and Flemish 
obras of them perfect gems, and will b ear comparison with the fines! t collections in 
the city 
Dressing Cases, 
Por Ladies and Gentlemen, with Silver and Gilt Mountings. 
ra Glasses, Fans, Head Ornaments, 
Together with a very large assortment of FANCY GOODS, of every description. 


Swiss Goods. 
A emall Invoice of SWISS CARVED — very Beautiful. 


Silver Ware. 
Large ving been mad to ibis ‘Department of our Stock, of our New Standard 
Rilver, Jorma m8 ) weare — Paapode repar 4 that it cannot be equalled in the United 
States, as to Guaity Guay La so of Biyien, ‘atterns and Workmanship, and are pre- 
pared to furnish, ai very short not rs lo any extent. 
Plated Ware and Cutlery. 
A large and full assortment of Sheflicid, Birmiagham, and American PLATE and CUT- 


uw there Goods have been selected with great care during the last Four pf Mr. 
a who has recently returned from Europe, and we feel warranted in 
most Beautiful and Rich Collection of Woods ever before offered far ek sale in 
el. 

on and Strangers visiting the (it iy! ~ ae & very pleasant hour or two in looking 

evap our Hoth to which they are oordially in 
York, December 
_ - BALL, BLACK & CO., 
247 Broadway. 





B. W. BURR, 
MANUFACTURING JEWELER, NO. 573 BROADWAY. 
(OPPOSITE THE METROPOLITAN HOTEL). 
OFTERS TO THE PUBLIC HIS 





January 15 








DRY CHAMPAGNE WINES. 
Tt SUBSCRIBER HAS RECEIVED A SHIPMENT OF Aas ay VERZENAY 
ic. 4 CABINET WINES, which are considered , and and 
suited to and others eae * qua.ities, 
THOMAS 
ver Street, New York. 





GUINESS’ EXTRA STOUT, 
| CASES OF SIX DOZEN ay oy QUARTS OR Oe git ‘VED DIRECT 
from Messrs. lin, for sale BICHT 


Burke, Dub! 
No. 80 Street, New York. 
Sole Agent ot donors. Baste eeneas rest, Mew Canada. 


L & W. GEERY, ERY, 308 CANAL ST. & 719 BROADWAY, N.Y 
RTED WINES, GROCERIES, 
(Established 1804.) 
mporeepe 8 AND DEALERS IN FIRST QUALITY FAMLIY Snocear™. ¢ ouven, 
1 Tag oe ie all who are choice in their taste, and 


$Seennun OotoNe, 
chests, &c. 





Tess—Guees snp Biack, SovcHoNG, Poucnone, Sons 
Hysox, Gumrowpsn, Youre Hysom, 4c., in chests and half 


Ports, Hocus, &c., very old 
and bigh demi johns, mums, and bottles. 
Barton amp Gurerign's CLakets.—Cuamracyes: Moet and Chandon’s, Cabinet, Imperial, 
Verzenay, Heidseick, G. H. Mamm’s, &c., &c., &c. 
oe ndies, Rome, ae, Whteker, Gin, ‘Arrack, Absinthe, 


and Java.—Wines—Mapernss, SHERRIES, 


&e., &c., in oigual 
packages ; ~~ Noyeau, Biers, &c.— Liqvogs.¢- 
don Brown ‘Stow y Aco, and Kgs 
Sucaks—A Prcmies—Encuss ond Frenca.—Savces—For Fish, 
Cc Meat, fm —Sriron, Cuepper, Rovat Victoria, Paince ALBERT, 


overs, Sarsaco, Dutcn, and Awenica".—SvG¢aks.—Loar, Crusuep, PULvsR- 
1zeD, St. Gneas, b.,1 in barrels and baif barrels.—isus.—W estPaalis and Amgnican. —Ous. 
OuvE, Srens, and Waas. 
w@ Our Liquors are warranted pure, and of our own importation. 





NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE 
% Undersigued reosived the FIRST PREMIUM for the shove Artistes at 
AT, TROUT FPROUT PLIMA Aa. he of every variety, which be ta able to supply oe the wat the 
ee rnantn aneeapatidnm arse 8 call and examine 
Stoek before making their purchases. 4 te 
N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE (2 SPINNER, ecknowleagea ty anpastenses Pits 
ermen to be the best But fur Trolling ever invented. 
PRIME ANTHRACITE COAL, $4.50. 
At @4 50 per Ton of 2000 Ibs. Setiveses Pewset Gey 
af BBgass. 


H& UNDERSIGNED ARE NOW DELIVERING THRIR CELZBRA BLACK 
HEATH and HARD BROAD MOUNTAIN and — RED ASH CO. for Fur- 
Grates jens Stoves, direct boats at the 





paces, above reduced price ; from yard 
25 cents per ton 
Orders can be our office, No. 45 South Street, or with our agent, THOS. 0”: 
foot of Warren Street, North River ; foot of Yih Bure! East River ; * oe 
rest ; at the Drug Stores of Messrs. Hegeman & Nos. 165, 213, $11 snd fed 
Broadway CHARLES A. HECKSCHER & CO. 





THE EMPIRE HEATER, 


M‘4Rz PERPROPLY GAS-TIGHT, WITH ~~ IMMENSE AMOUNT OF DIFFUSION 
Surface, and SMALL CONSUMPTION OF FUEL, for 


Warming and Ventilating Dwellings, Churches, Stores, Hos- 
tals, Seminaries, 
or any building where a PURE, MILD ATMOSPHERE is desirable, is offered now at retail 
or wholesale, a: the 


EMPIRE HEATER WOR’ 
No. 412 Broadway, and 272 Canal Street. 





FINE GROCERIES. 
ACKER, MERRALL & CO., 
SUCCESSORS TO THOMAS HOPS AND CO. 
NO. 13% CHAMBERS STREET, CORNER OF COLLEGE PLAOR, 
Opposite the Hedeon River Railroad Station. And a 


Rare Old W! all the most 
brands of Champagne, including own MAX BUT. /B. All the different varieties of Claret 


it the aitteeet tinted Cateups, Mustard, Sweet Oil, ac 
‘A General Assortment ment of rains, including tor Celabraied Beassncrow Hama, Wes 


Soke tone 4 ec ae ry ey ety EE 





THE HOPE MILLS, 
(estasisneD 1832). 
NO. Ti FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
J. G, Isuam.) J. G. ISHAM & CU., (N, J. Busnes 








and Elegant Assortment of Fine Paris Styles of J lry. 
onsisting of DIAMOND, RUBY, EMERALD, PEARL, STONE CAMEO, 4 ENAMELLED 
WOR all of His OW OWN) MANU FACTURE, which he will sell at RETAIL at the MA 
BUPACTURER’S RSALE PRICES. NO PLATED, FILLED or IMITA- 
IN JEWELRY Souda! at THs Est ABIL. ISHMENT, 
STERLING SILVER WARE OF A TRUE STANDARD. 
THE CELEBRATED NARDIN WATCHES; equal in every respect, to the BEST 
MAKERS of the day, and 30 PER CENT. LESS IN PRICE. 





DEALERS IN canres, Fate aa MUSTARD, 
R44 ii Checolate, Cocoa Lenelia, 
Roasted and G: eA Ground "Per on 
Cream Tartar, French Fesers, Sete. Seas, Seltrcins, Bice. ee, Flour, cvigiaat Mocha and ha adrian Cot 
ee, Jamaica Ginger, White ‘Nirican and Cayente reper, a 
Coffee 
lis and Factory, Jersey City. 
A —— ayy cy Ba, poly in kegs of 3,5. ee 
2 
10 gallons, fron. the ALE AND WINE VAULTS, No. 18 W aie Seaaee. — 


G. E. MENDUM. 





FINANCIAL. 





TIFFANY & CO, 550 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 
FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, 
Bronzes, Artistic Gas Fixtures, Rosewood and Leather Desks, Dressing-Cases, &c.; Rich 
fF Glasans, ond every variety of Vaney Goods, 
Atteatlon te particularly called to 
ao ; Ware Department. 
Not only do we clai: mo experiutiy sa! ge antiotis Gesie ond » erfect finish are concerned, 
bat every article we e is guaran! rod equal to Eng sterling (925-1000 fine)—a feature 
which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Silver Ware in country, where there is 
Bo iegal restriction to regulate the 
“Weare the Sole Agents in New York, for the sale of 
oe Frodsham’s Watches, 
which are acknow bosupester to of others as pocket 


prerg eaten inated in plain 0 figures at the lo’ Se ene, ene Reh it will be cold. 
A visit to incurs ae to purchase, 





pare 
TIFFANY & CO., 
No, 560 Broadway, New York 





HOLIDAY GOODS!! 
J. & C. BERRIAN, NO, 601 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS UW 
House Furnishing Articles, and Fancy Goods, 
effer for sale « full assortment of FINE TABLE CUTLERY, of the best makes, English 
"Fue Ivory and Pearl Handled Dinner, Dessert, Breakfast, and Tea Knives, in full sets, in 
rosewood, oak and fancy cases, or by the single dozen. 
Pull seta or single dozen of saver ated Kaives, ia t , Pearl, or plated handles. 
Steels, Ko fe ra, Cheese Scoops. Nat Picks, fe. to mateh. 
French book’ Knives, ng Knives, Cleavers, Champagne and Sardine Openers, Cork- 
ay ety in cases or single, of Rodgers & Sons, and other makers. 
Pen and Pocket Knives, of all the best makers. The largest assortment of 
Silver Plated Ware 
Wal ad Galea Stands, Casters, Cake 
Baskets, Ten Lad Onties Sa Gra, Water Kettlog rea ual ¢ vasters, Flower Vane Vanes, Fish 
» Be rait and Melon Carvers, 
Carvers, Dish 9g Fite Covers, sup Tureens, coat AL. oy: qepe Us apere, 


ac. 
Forks, Ladies. Vegetable Forks, Salt and Mustard Cups, Egg Boilers, and every 
— neoerearT. to the Careiciung . come wai — service. 
panned ‘ters, io sets, or singly, 0 
ies Cream, Cake, Getty, LA ing and Vagetable Moulds, of all kinds, Jelly Ly ta 
Strainers, Oyster rages, Vivek a. 7 ‘Waitie and Wafer Irons, Dutch Ovens, 
Wire Gridirons, 
by-Horses, Propellers, sleigh, ceae tos, three and four-wheeled Carri ages, Go Go- 
one Carts, fool +. ledoors, G: Solital: Soman a eset, Chass 


" 
al at French, Wil pond Gcoman Qiaes een ow 
able for’ Presents, all of ‘which are of cmared oh tbe 
Low: 


BERRIAN’S HOUSE-FURNISHING WAREROOMS, 6.1 Broadway, N. Y. 
apt PIANOS, Ae FOREIGN Lg tere ge BEDURING, 701 Broad- 
A 


oe has the exclusive of the celebrated Girar: 
ted Bates. Those fnpo by him aus make cigeeaiy to weil he tee 








TERR SCF SAS SEAT OTL fast LADS OP OR 





1LVER-P ATED Tab) ~) na, Forks, Ladies, Fish Carvers, Lae Slicers, Cake 
Kaives, ves, Salad an: srague Tongs, G2, ete... at the low wg 
BERRLAN’ 8, 


— ——— —— 


‘JOHN BUs ROS a co. 
AMERIC BANKERS, 


NO.6 RUE r¥ LA PAIX, PARIS, 


RANT CIRCULAR LETTERS OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 

FRANC HOLLAND, PORTUGAL, GERMANY, 

GREAT BRITAIN, BRLGIUM, SWITZERLAND, RUSSI 

IRELAND, BPA ITALY, SweDen, 
180, ON 

ATHE: * BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPL 

ALEXANDRIA, JERUSALEM, _ 


jew York, No. § Wall Street. 


WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA 





& EXCHANGE Co, 





+ ¥e 
ISPATCH A: EXPRESS TO bn CALIPORNIA, OREGON AND THE SANDWICH IS 
ene, b = of the and 2th of 
8, by he Mal Stamery Tslands for sale ai all times. 
REMITTANCES. 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BANK OF LIVERPOOL. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland 


HERRING’S PATENT CHAMPION FIRE-PROOF SAFES. 
ITH HALLS PATENT POWDER-PROOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
awarded separate M: at the Worki’s heaters 1851, and the World's Fair, New 
York, issh ued are the only American Safes ‘awarded Medals at the London Wirid’s 


pane Etre eve new abetted t» bo cupesier to any oxey efusettete pulls, and the sub- 
Safes failing to preserve their 


scribers challenge the world to produce an instance of these 
oontens the hotest Ores, or burglar picking the lock 

The subseri and their agents are the only soonest to she ant colt Ber 
ring’s Patent Champion Safe, with Hall’s Patent 


wder- 

8. C. HERRING & CO., dai Brosdee) eppasine Cay Bak. 
N. B.—Burglar Proof Sates, suitable tor the securing of Plate, Jewelry and other valuab| 

at from twenty-five to five hundred dollars. on 


Bastaso,T TABLES.—PHELAN Es Iepproves | 

















Combination Cushions. — ters Patent, February 19, 1866 ; 
ber 28, 1865 asus Deccanber 6, 157 ; Joncary 1% Ines, } nis in these tables 
roake m the world. They are now offered to billiard-player 
as combin' vedway, N-- Manufactory No thand a 
atten — oe NNER & COLLENDER, Sole manufacturers. 
NEW PER- PRAGRANT 
FUME. POMADES. 
WASHINGTON. f —_ 
a 
os g HAIR OIL 
KISS-ME- QUICK. ; AND 
— iY Cosmetiques. 
Fragrant Sacs. ? 
we a ELDER FLOWER 
| 
WASHINGTON - SOAP 
NOSEGAY. FOR THE 

















HOW TO BE NEAT, ELEGANT AND ECONOMICAL 
ay: is 7 THE 5 eons OF THE WESTERN WORLD, AND 


whole length and depth of the building the great 
ret Lan Sr eer the lanch room below. Aa air of 





NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 


Pa 
PRELARD: or WeFEaFe. 
TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
NKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
ea oe Caen, 


available the Principal Cities of the W Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE. CHINA, &c. 








BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 





COLLECTIONS IN THE BRITISH PROVINCES. 
ILLS AND NOTES PAYABLE IN CANADA, WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
North America has branches or agencies, and when Exchange is provided fer, collected 


credits and bills and 
enntt Granted, and bitte » perdeses collected on England, Ireland, Scotland, 


5 ou N, 
F. H GRAIN, “fe 29 William Street, New York. 





L. 8. LAWRENCE & CO,, 
BANKERS, 164 NASSAU STREET, NEW Y 


DEALERS IN BONDS, STOCKS, 2 BABE yore aoe, LAND WARRANTS, AND 


PRPS GE 4 -8., Canapa, Cauiromnia, and Onecon. 








KA TVORY and Silver ys handled Table Cuviery, the largest assortment in 
P ear at the lowest prices, a — 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





LING Silver Cake Knives, Pie Katves, Ladies, Fish Slicers and Carvers, Olive 
Spoons, Marrow Spoons, Children’s Kaives and Forks, Asparagus Tongs, ete., etc., at 
ihe lowest prices, as 


BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 


CHaisTMAS TREES !—Christmas Trees, Wax Tapers and suitable articles, at 
BERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 


GLY ER-PLATED WARE,—reatest assortment in the country, at the lowest 
; BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 











SSATES, Skates, over one hundred varieties of English. American and German Skates 
seventy cents to (weive doliars per pair (strapped) at 
BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 





QLEIGHS and Sleds, over 30 varieties, from fifteen cen wenty dollars 
oUERRIANS. wl Aa A 





Folks ; an unusual variety of articles suita- 
mn, al the lewent poten, 

IAN'S, 601 Broadway. 
SEFUL AND Samat AL te est variet, of useful ornamen! 

articles for Huliday Pre bb cdemad os tho loteet pet ‘4 = 
BERRIAN'S, 01 Broadway. 

HO88* HORsEs, HOBBY HORSKS,.—Over 30 varieties, from $1 2% to $25 
BERRIAN'S, 601 Broadway. 

(CHESS = Mince, English and German Chess, of ee 


uers or Dra 
etc., of all Kinds, at the lowest Solbenas 


HMRISTMAS and New Year's on ¥ You 
ble for presents to young persons 











p At = 


BERRIAN’S, 601 Broadway. 
FOOD FOR INFANTS—DELLUC'’S ) BISCOTINE. 


T= PUBLIC am Gare ons AGAINST vaneous arcaiocs vhf ANG 
i ED al 
A 2, ER- 
in DELLCG tele s 








CHARD 
General Financial Agent. 
Biss, COLONIAL, AND OTHER STERLING EXCHANGE, STOCKS, NOTES, 
= (ge Sante parciated cad Sur cnlo: Lanne negotiated, Ss. Os. 
ew 





BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
CHARLasTON 


Issue Baya oF on ths 
tm sums of One Fonpd Giasting end wpuute pects co ang of tho Beate to Baenaze, b 
Lamp, Sootiamp and WaLas. = 





AUGUST 





CHOICE FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 
18 CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY IS NOW PREPARED 
Maus Lben.es® Aaren of Chaise Farming Lands in trove ct 0 heen 
“PEs teats wore ty am to aid in the construction of 
Wicbesl aad 


i 


Site Read, ant 
are among the most fertile in the world. extend from North East orth 
Wet thrsugh the middle of the State, to the extreme Seath, und iuclete varieny af ae 
mate and productions found between those parallels of latitude. The Norders portion to 
chiefly interspersed with Gne groves, aud in the middle and Southern sections timber 
alternating with prairies and —The climate is more healthy, 
Sains end epuanie, Gan Shy other part of the air is pure and bracing, while liv- 
~ LAO excellent water abound.—Bituminous Coal is extensively 
cupotes 0 chene Gad cactenbio Com, being Seruished ot many peints 06 380006 per tea— 
and wood can be at the same rate per cord.—Building of excellent quality also 
abounds, which can be procured for little more (han the expense of —The great 
fertility of these lands, which are a black rich mould from two to five f deep, and gen 
rolling, thelr contiguity to thie Road, by which every facilis ta furnished he tonotl ant 
> | Sepepertatien, bo OS markets North, East, West, and the with 
they can be render them the most valuable f that can be founa 
ond premsiss tho mast Covewatie <peemamiy, Ser pernens of tndasirions habits end anal 
means, acquire a comfortable a w years. —Chicago now greatest 
Po Py pa ap TS BE of these 
can be transported to that market, mate them more profitable, at the prices asked, 
ph, py SE FR 4 he a 
petual tax on the liter, must be borne . reduced price 
euives Sor bie grote, ithe Mille le Perfect-cand erhes the ts ffi. 
are executed 








SAPETY ' COMFORT!! AND ELEGANCE!!! 
ARE INSURED BY WEARING 
DOUGLAS & SHERWOOD’S NEW MATINEE SKIRT, 
WITH THE 
PATENT DETACHABLE 
HOOP FASTENING AND ADJUSTABLE BUSTLE. 
auees i Pa pee by the danger arising from entangling 


foreign substan 
PCOMPOR !! becatee the muslin skirt can be instan removed from 
springs by PAT! PATENT DETACHABLE FASTENINGS, washed, with other 


no greater expense, and replaced on the in a minute 
SELEGANCE'|! because the pcientide cut of the nthe ope and the fine 
material of which it is composed, give a graceful fall to the robe worn over it ; 
and will, in hot weather, enable the wearer to dispense with any intermediate 


The MATINEE SKIRT has eleven wales at ten ounces, is StramPED 
eres ato LAS & SHERWOOD, and is the best 
Skirt ever introduced to 

desires to combine in her apparel SapEtY couPoRt and ELEGANCE ! 
For sale at all the principal stores in the United States and Canada. 





ALBERT FREESTONE. 
HE COMPANY ew 7 on —_* o-* Quarries,at Mary’s Point, New Bruns 


wick, the AL - geen EB, of EITHER COLOUR, delivered at 
t on the Atlantic ‘Orders should be loft at the Company's OF 
or addressed, b wmnail, to the adorei 


two 

of New York, Philadelphia, , &C., 
—_e< of the pam Ge DRAB OR BUFF COLOURED ae —— 

to have no ri materials, in beauty, 7 br texture 
elegance, strength, durability y, and capac! for architectaral 

Besides this colour, the com) company heh he wen «LOH BBO 
HUE, WITH A ROSE TIN 
colour has been much used in erg a = = gg and with grand 
The First Presbyterian Church in Baltimore, esteemed by the 
finest Gothic building in the United States, is constructed of the Albert Free- 


stone of this colour. 
machinery of the Com; 7 ot ast question, the 


He 


et wubing and dipnanh imexhaustible 
ease of working and shipment, and their almost of stone, 
the Com y to execute orders for any quantity, and in Bi KS of any 
possible size, with the greatest dispatch. 
SAMUEL = Seen, my 
ene 15 Nassau Street, over the Bank ew 


PROPOSALS FOR CENTRAL PARK FUND 
Po ~ ia cITY OF ler Otce, No 6 lial ot 
received at the odbc, Fa ° Records, until Friday 
o9 when the same will be 
for the whole or an any part of amount of THREE HUND - 
THREE THOUSA FOUR “HUNDRED a 


i 











Park Fund Stock,” and the proposal ‘thus sealed and in ee 

, a 

rot, directed “ Robert T. Haws, Comptroller’ No. $ Hall 
ew 


W. YOUNG & CO, PROPRIETORS, 


OF rick, NO. 6 BEEKMAN ST 





